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AUCTIONS 

NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 
By order of Colonel W, O, Gibbs, J.P. 

ARROW COURT, Barrow Gurney, Somerset 

(5 miles from Bristol, off the Weston-Super- 
Mare road). Sale of Antique Furniture and 
Effects including Elizabethan and Jacobean 
carved oak bedsteads, early 17th-century oak 
refectory table of exceptional dimensions and 
other refectory tables; oak, mahogany and walnut 
furniture of the Jacobean, Queen Anne, William 
and Mary, Georgian and Regency periods, includ- 
ing oak dressers, joynt stools, Bible boxes, gate- 
leg tables, chests of drawers, side tables, dower 
chests, grandfather clocks, box and easel toilet 
mirrors, oak court cupboard, oak wardrobe, dole 
cupboard. Large collection of Oriental china, 
brass and pewter. Knole settee, ebonised settees, 
mahogany and ebony occasional chairs, walnut 
and marquetry hanging china cabinet, set of 
walnut and mahogany tea tables, Italian ivory 
jewel casket, Italian walnut refectory drawleaf 
table dated 1782, which WILLIAM COWLIN AND 
SON, LTD., have received instructions to Sell by 
Auction upon the premises on Monday, September 
16, 1946, and following days, commencing at 11.30 
a.m. On view Friday and Saturday, September 
13 and 14, 1946, from 10 a.m. to4p.m. Admittance by 
catalogue only. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture. Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings. Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS.., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 

HE BOND STREET STAMP AUCTIONS are 

the best medium for the sale of fine stamps. 
Realisations at H. R. Harmer’s weekly stamp 
sales are consistently the highest in philatelic 
auctioneering. Valuations for insurance, probate 
and sale are accepted by all authorities. Fees 
are remitted in full if sale instructions are given 
within twelve months of Appraisal. Let H. R. 
Harm>r sell your collection. Prospective Vendors 
cannot do better than place their interests in 
H. R. Harmer’s hands. Full details of facilities, 
commission terms and insurance arrangements 
are given in the Annual Resume of Prices realised, 
price 6d., post free.—H. R. HARMER, The World’s 
Leading Stamp Auctioneer (established over 
50 years), 39-42, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
(Tel.: MAYfair 0218; Cables: *‘Phistamsel, Lond- 
don’’); in association with H. R. HARMER, Inc.. 
32-34, East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. (Cables: 
‘‘Harmersale, New York.’’) 


PERSONAL 





Professional 


Pp OGBAPHIES. MEMOIRS, etc. 
journalist who specialises in the compilation 
of biographies, memoirs, etc., is now at liberty 


to undertake 
family records, or 
HUGHES, Box 526. 
ENYA. If you think of settling in Kenya 
communicate with us, giving details of your 
requirements. The Highlands are healthy and 
offer Residential Farm Lands, Big Game and Bird 
Shooting, Polo and Fishing. Excellent bathing 
and surfing at the coast. References: National 
Bank of India Ltd., Bishopsgate, E.C.; Standard 
Bank of South Africa Ltd., 10, Clement’s Lane, 
E.C.; The East Africa Offices, Grand Buildings, 
E.C.; Barclays Bank (D. C. & O.), Circus Place, 
Trafalgar Square. W.C.2. Over 30 years’ residence 
in the Colony.—WHEELOCK & COATES, Box 863, 
Nairobi, Kenya. 
FFICER released B.A.O.R. Aug./Sept. offers 
services for 6-12 months to gain experience to 
established market gardener with mixed open and 
glasshouse cultivation; Berkshire/Hampshire 
preferred but not essential. Available interview 
mid. Sept.—Write Box 510. 
LS peaecbdegete HOTEL. Gentleman (51) wishes 
active partnership in hotel lending itself to 
expansion and development. Keen shot and 
fisherman. Would bring own experienced game- 
keeper. Expert pheasant rearer. Consider pur- 
chase.—Box 524. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
FEW LESSONS in Fly and Bait Casting, 
Trout and Salmon Fishing and Fly Dressing 
will greatly increase your enjoyment and skill in 
fishing.—Particulars from J. G. LYNDE, 45, 
Hamlet Court, London, W.6. Tel.: RIVerside 1656. 
RE you interested in evidence of survival 
—after death ? Evidence of Survival may 
be found to-day. Help in study is offered at the 
LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 8d. 
for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury Place, 
London, S.W.7. 
RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and 
still the only firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way speci- 
mens, but the Company is a ready buyer of any 
old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
VANT GALLERIES, LTD., will pay best prices 
for fine quality second-hand Furniture.— 
Write to, or call at, 169/173, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W,1, or *phone EUSTON 4667. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leafiets which also tell how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely, with 
notes on other slaughter methods.—MAJOR C. 
VAN DER BYL, 49, Tregunter Road, S.W.10. ' 
INSULTANTS and SPECIALISTS. on MOD- 
ERN DRIVE SURFACING, and TENNIS 
COURT CONSTRUCTION. “SUSSEX PAVIOR”’ 
CONTRACTING COMPANY, Inwood Crescent, 
Brighton. ‘Phone: Brighton, Preston, 6162. Esti- 
mates free and without obligation. We can now 
book orders for a limited amount of work in the 
southern counties. 


further work (confidential, for 
for publication). DAVID 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
VA RITCHER, 4, Berkeley Street, W.1, designs 
and creates Hats of charm and distinction, 
and re-makes clients’ own hats with equal care. 
Tel.: Mayfair 1651. 

OR SELECT ENTERTAINMENT. 
Crathorne, The _ Entertaining 
attends Social Functions, Masonics, 
Garden Parties.—Inquiries to 
CRATHORNE, “Knights End,”’ 

Wythall, Birmingham. 
UEL AND SOAP SAVING.—Keep hot-water 
pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 
house, removes scale from system. Sample 
26, postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. C,, 
UNIT, Hollingbourne, Kent. 
URNITURE RESTORATIONS, Craftsmen in 
restorations, upholstering, polishing, cabinet 
making. De-requisitioned hotels, and private 
estates contracted for.—_GEO. A. BELCHIER, 
furniture sales and repairs, Berkeley Vale, Fal- 
mouth, Cornwall. Phone: Falmouth 735. 
ARRY ROY Orchestras will solve your prob- 
lem if you are requiring a BAND. Dances, 
Functions, etc.—Whi. 2031. 1, Norris Street, W.1. 
MITATION JEWELLERY, Pearls, Paste 
Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash.—Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
EWELLERY VALUED for Purchase, Probate 
or Insurance by CARTIER, LTD., 175, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 
UST RUM means anything. OLD CHARLIE 
the finest Jamaica, means everything.— 
WOOD & CO., LTD., Ashton-under-Lyne. 
ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the “‘Couron 
thrifty’’ and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—12a, Lowndes 
Street, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Sloane 2015. 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment*for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurements if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 


Neville 
Illusionist 
Dinners, 
NEVILLE 
Grimes Hill, 


3 days. Callers only—no post.—BELL IN- 
VISIBLE MENDERS LTD., 109, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. (Five doors from Ludgate Circus.) 

APPIN & WEBB are buyers of high-class 

jewellery and silver. Also gold of any 
description. Good cash prices.—156-162, Oxford 
Street, W.1; 172 Regent Street, W.1.; 2, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

AURICE WINNICK ORCHESTRAS. The 

best entertainment for your party or Hunt 
Ball. Cabaret supplied.—All inquiries to 
MAURICE WINNICK, 18, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 9631/3. 
Telegrams: Showbiz, Wesdo, London. 

EDIGREE HERD REGISTERS. Two specially 

designed types (a) for Milk-producing Cattle, 
(b) for Beef Cattle. (a) is normally composed of 
three types of sheet, FEMALE, MALE, and 
MALE Continuation with pedigree and milk 
records. (b) one type of sheet providing for 
Extended Pedigree, prizes and awards. Name of 
herd printed on top of sheets. Loose-leaf in 
strong, handsome binder. Inquiries invited.— 
ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., Agricultural 
Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 

"Tae BEST YEARS OF YOUR LIFE 

can be even better if you are confident of 
looking your best. A “Coronet”’ of curls will act 
like magic and transform your coiffure into a 
miracle of perfection. 

Easily worn and invaluable while waiting for 
your next permanent wave and on all occasions 
when you cannot visit your hairdresser. 

The joy of a perfect coiffure at all times will be 
yours if you are wearing a Coronet of Curls. 

Pattern of your hair will enable me to quote 
you the cost which is not unreasonable at the 
present time. 

GEORGES BARRANGER 
Premier (Free) French Posticheur, Permanent 
Waving and Hair-Colouring Specialist, Maison 
Georges, 38-40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W.1. Tel.: Vic. 59434. (Only address.) 
THe GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 

LTD. (Established 1918). A RETAIL SHOP, 
. 3, and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 

y End), W.1, Gro. 3273, has a large stock of 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 

HY WORRY about the shortage of new 

furniture and furnishings when we can 
brighten up your home to make it look like new ? 
We will clean your carpets and upholstered 
furniture in your own home by the manual 
shampoo method, guaranteed non-injurious; 
re-surface your parquet and composition floors; 
restore your panelling by expert French Polish- 
ing. You can have an estimate first without 
obligation.—Write or *phone: DAVIS CARPET 
AND UPHOLSTERY CLEANERS, Grove Hall 
Court, London, N.W.8. CUNningham 3205-6. 


LIVESTOCK 
BEACTIFUL healthy Pekingese Puppies. 
brindled, with black masks and perfect flat 
faces, lovely coats. Grandchildren of late Frank- 
lyn Dee.—Corner House. Wendover. ’Phone 2112. 
IEUT.-COL. N. S. BROCKLEBANK has Chil- 
dren’s Ponies for Sale of all types suitable for 
jumping, show, hunting or hacking, 12.2 to 14.2,— 
Wynders Stables, Streatley, Berks. ’Phone: 
Goring 157. 
MicMAsTER PULLETS, R.I.R. and Brown Leg- 
horn, 4-5 months old, 21/- each; Light Sussex, 
6 months old, point of lay, 30'- each. These were 
prepared for our own replacement breeding stock, 
and are exceptionally well bred. Sent out on 
seven days approval; boxes free and carriage raid. 
—D. McMASTER & CO., 30, Mount Bures Hall 
Farm, near Colchester, Essex. 
OULTRY HOUSES. Please send for details of 
the BLACKNELL “ALL PURPOSE” to H. and 
H. BLACKNELL, Union St., Farnborough, Hants. 
TANDARD and miniature Poodles for Sale, 
almost every colour, 2 te 4 months old.— 
Apply, THE HON. MRS. IONIDES, Vulcan Kennels 
Uckfield, Sussex. Tel.: Buxted 205. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 
N ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY in beautiful West 
Wight. THE OSBORNE PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight, offers hospitality, 
bathing, boating, fishing, golf and excellent food. 
Garage. Terms from 5 to 6': gns. per week. 
Tel.: Freshwater 236. 
RAUTY OF LIVING: in 16th-century Manor. 
Lovely rooms and bathrooms; central heat. 
Cotswold surroundings, games and swimming; 
Danish-French-English dishes in ancient dining 
hall; attentive host.—-WESTON MANOR, Weston- 
on-the-Green, Oxon. Bletchington 60. 
EACON HOUSE HOTEL, Undercliff, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. Sunny, sheltered position 
on front. Shops 1 min., station 5 mins., good golf 
near. Medicinal and Turkish baths. H. and c. in 
all bedrooms. Special winter term, Oct.-March, 
4'.-5', gns. Tel.: Hastings 1174. 
HATEAU BELLEVUE, Totnes, S. Devon. 
Famous for fine French food. "Twixt Torbay 
and Dartmoor. Swimming pool, fishing, dancing; 
tennis, riding.—MANAGING DIRECTOR, Graham 
Lyon (of Autocheques). Telephone: Totnes 2152. 
ORNISH RIVIERA, PERRANPORTH. 
THE DROSKYN CASTLE HOTEL 
On the edge of the sea. 
Always good food. Bedrooms with bathroom. 
Licensed. Perranporth 2213. 
ASTBOURNE. 
SEAVIEW HOTEL 
On the Front and in the front rank. Famous for 
its food, comfort and courtesy. Inquiries will 
have the personal attention of our Manageress, 
Miss Finlayson. Tel.: Eastbourne 470 (3 lines). 
ISHING. GRIFFIN HOTEL, March, Cambs. 
Very comfortable accommodation from 5 gns. 
weekly. Facilities good coarse fishing three 
important rivers. Also near Norfolk Coast. 
AYTOR (nr. Newton Abbot) Moorland Hotel. 
Facing south, with pleasant gardens on edge 
of Dartmoor. Riding stables adjoin. Tel. No.: 
Haytor 207. TRUST HOUSES LIMITED. 
UST OPENED. BLACKLAKE HOTEL, near 
Tilford, Farnham. Barrie’s old home in 
charming grounds among Surrey pines. Personal 
attention by resident proprietor. Hot and cold 
in all rooms. 

ONDON. WILTON HOTEL, 
WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, S8.W.1 
Central for all parts of London. Room, bath and 
breakfast from 13/6. Opposite Victoria Station 

and near Horticultural Hall. Victoria 2026/78. 
ARGATE. 
CLIFTONVILLE HOTEL 
150 bedrooms. Fully licensed. Lift. Dancing in 
restaurant and ballroom. Sports room. Limited 
accommodation available September and October. 
—Apply MANAGER, or ‘phone Margate 1870. 


MiAELow. 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 

the popularity of which is well known, provides 
a respite from the domestic front, on the most 
beautiful reach of the Thames Valley. Good food 
and a well-stocked bar are combined with com- 
fort. Every effort is made to receive visitors at 
short notice. Telephone: Marlow 15 and 444. 

ORTH CORNWALL. Wilsey Down Hotel, near 

Launceston. Shooting-Fishing. Between 
moors and sea. Good cooking; own farm. Com- 
fortable beds. Fully licensed.—WHITTINGHAM, 
Tel.: Otterham Station 205. 

ORTH DEVON. Ashford Close Private Hotel, 

Ashford, Barnstaple. Tel. 3343. Delightfully 
situated; 4 acres gardens, etc.; 10 bedrooms, 
h. and c.; good food; 250 yards bus routes.—Resi- 
dent Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. BROOM. 

OUTHBOURNE HOTEL, SOUTHBOURNE-ON- 

SEA, BOURNEMOUTH. First-class modern 
hotel situated on the cliffedge. Terms from one 
and a half guineas per day. Reservations avail- 
able. 

HE ART OF GRACIOUS LIVING 

is studied and demonstrated, to its fullest 
at Branksome Tower Hotel. An exclusive clientele 
evidences the approval of people accustomed to 
the world’s best hotels. Every facility for plea- 
sure, sport, or just plain idling, amid lovely 
surroundings, with private sea-promenade and 
pine-wooded cliffs. Flawless service at your 
elbow, a chef who is a gastronomic artist, and a 
wine cellar with an international reputation. 
BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
*Phone: Bournemouth 4000 
Patronised by Royalty. 

HE GRAND HOTEL, FORT WILLIAM, entirely 

refurnished and redecorated, has now been 
re-opened. Most modern hotel in the district, 
fully licensed, central heating, hot and cold water 
:n all bedrooms. 

Fishing, rough shooting and deerstalking for 
exclusive use of hotel guests. 

Still some vacancies for September and October 
—Apply: RESIDENT DIRECTOR, Grand Hotel 
(Fort William) Ltd., Fort William. Telephone: 
Fort William 282. 

OODY BAY HOTEL (fully licensed) and 

MANOR HOUSE HOTEL, Parracombe, 
Devon (both under entirely new management). 
Spend autumn in the miniature Switzerland of 
Devon. 150 acres of woodland in a beautiful bay, 
rising 1,000 feet from sea to moors. Luxurious 
cabin cruiser available for the best deep sea 
fishing off North Devon, rough shooting and 
riding. Own farm produce; exceptional comfort 
and cuisine. Apply for brochure. Special terms 
for serving members H.M. Forces. Telephone: 
Parracombe 64 or 76, Telegrams: ‘‘Tomkat, 
Parracombe.”’ 





EDUCATIONAL 


IRCRAFT or AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING. 

Candidates will be admitted for the term 
commencing October 8 for a probationary period 
of practical engineering training and vocational 
guidance for entry to either industry.—_COLLEGE 
OF AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING, College 
House, Princes Way, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 

ESIDENTIAL NURSERY has vacancies for 

children from one to five years. Home atmo- 
sphere, carefully arranged diet, and sunny garden. 
Fees 16 guineas a month.—MISS J. M. DE 
RUFFER, Ruscombe, Southborough Common, 
Kent. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
(COMPANION-HOUSERESYSR, with some 
perience in illness, desired for two elq 
ladies living near Guildford; maids \e>t; , 
venient house. Personal interview essen; 
month’s trial suggested.—Write full p: rt icy, 
Box 519. 
DUCATED YOUNG LADY of cheer‘. dis, 
tion required to take complete charg. 
Jersey house cows; able to drive car i aq, 
tage; live as one of family in Shiplake-c ~ “hay, 
Salary £3 per week.—Apply, Box 1: 
KNIGHT'S, 20, Blackfriars Lane, E.C.4 
OUSEMAIDS and KITCHENMAIDr , ired 
easily run house very near to j.ong 
pleasant working conditions, good wa libg 
outings and considerate treatment  ¢. ure 
Box 522. 
ECRETARY wanted for Flying an ( oy 
Club in Scotland. Flying enthus. \ s 
need apply. Full particulars, stating ¢ <¢ ori 
(if any), salary required, etc. Opportu ty 
investment if desired.—Box 523. 
IX-ROOMED Cottage on Speyside of'e 4 
free to Lady Gardener in return for | »lp 
day weekly.—Box 518. 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
B2iG.-GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD kO' IE 
estate having been sold, wishes to rr comm 
his Farm Manager, Mr. J. Everett, Perk Fg 
Cavenham, Bury St. Edmund's, Suffol., 
whom full particulars can be obtained. 
ENTLEWOMAN seeks post as Comrpsnioy 
country house; domesticated, ca) able, 
drive car; own typewriter; fond of an mals 
country life. Or would help to run cou. try ¢g 
house. References.—Box 520. 
ADY (45) would run very comfortabl: home 
one elderly gentleman; good cooking,— 
449. 
R A. F. Squadron Leader now on de-n.ob. le; 
* seeks situation of responsible character 
country estate or large farm. Extrem< \y fond 
country life. Reliable, completely trustwert 
and excellent references.—Box 474. 
ETIRED Naval Officer and Wife seek cotta 
or lodge on private estate where services 
both would be available in any suitable carac; 
sportsman and handyman, wife keen gardener 4 
animal lover; isolated position no objection 
Box 521. 





FOR SALE 
APOLLO. A very fine marble Statue of Apo 
about 7 ft. 6 in. high, standing on a pedes 
4ft. high. Has been in the hall of a country m 
sion for at least 120 years. Suitable for musew 
hall or park Can be delivered and erecte< 
desired. Best off-«r accepted.—BLACKFORD A) 
SON (CALNE) LTD., Calne, Wilts. 
AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE. CHEAP 
THAN STRING! Insulated, waterprc 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture, ef 
break-point 545 lbs.; 55/- (carriage paid) per mi 
coil; immediate delivery. Sample against star 
—Write, Dept. 6, clo STREETS, 110, Old Bo 
Street. E.C.2. 
ISHING TACKLE IS SCARCE. We have m 
than most. All of dependable quality. 3 
Casts. Trout silkworm gut, taper, 3/6; leve), 
Nylon taper, 3/-; level, 2/6; salmon, silkwor 
6/5, 8/6, 5/5, 10/6, 4/5, 12/6, 3/5, 15/6, 2/5, 17 6: Nv 
6/5, 5/-, 5/5, 5/6, 4/5, 6/-, 3/5, 6/6, 2/5, 7/-. 3 in. Os 
dry fry Reel, pre-war quality, 70/-. Send for ill 
trated Book of Flies, free.—OGDEN SMIT! 
LTD., 62, St. James’s Street, Piccadilly, Lond 
S.W.1. Telephone: Regent 2612. 
ARRIS TWEEDS.—Any length cut. Patter 
free.—Apply, BORLAND, Tweed Distributo 
Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
EADSTONES, RECUMBENT STON 
CROSSES, MEMORIAL TABLETS, ¢ 
designed by well-known Sculptors for erection 
any part. Incised Roman lettering. Ske 
designs prepared free. Illustrated Book 
Memorials, 7/6 post free, or on loan irom 
Secretary, SCULPTURED MEMORIALS, 
Ebury Street, London, S.W.1. Tel.: Slowne 6 
CELOT COAT, beaver lamb sleeves an coll 
W. size, 7/8 length, full swagger, < xcelld 
condition. No coupons. £120.—Box 507. 
ERMIT-FREE TRACTOR TRAILER AXL 
complete; Twin Rubber Cushion Tyr" s, lat 
3 in. diam.;: Timken Roller Bearings, grea 
contained hubs, 3/4-ton capacity. Surpl 
Government stores.—Apply, TALBOT TI LOUG 
CO., Port Taibot, S. Wales. 
ETROL GAS PLANT. Suitable for coun! 
house, driven by tap water, complete with 
fittings. -GREENE, Dunringell, Kyleakin, Isle 
Skye. 
UBLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy original Pichi 
by Chas. H. Clark at £1/1/- each. These m 
ideal gifts. Signed proofs sent on approval 
the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, Crosby, Liv 
pool 23. Great Crosby 4174. a 
EGENCY FURNISHING GALLERIES 
Streatham offer for Sale washed Ching 
Carpets, 12 ft. x 9 ft.. 10 ft. x 8 ft., 12 11. «94 
also a choice Sparta Carpet, 12 ft. x 9 ft., sevél 
Persian Rugs, Cromwellian oak repro. .)in 
Suite 10 pieces, set of six Queen Anre >in 
Chairs, large mahogany Sideboard, riahoga 
Dining Table, choice China Cabinets atid 
Porcelain, excellent mahogany Draw-le'f Di 
Table extending to 9 ft. 6 in., large » ahogé 
Bookcase, Tea Sets, Cut Glass, etc —2¥4 
Streatham High Rd., S.W.16. Tel.: Strea han 
ATER-DIVINING. OASIS Pocket Div inl 
Rod, anyone can use it, 10/-; dit 9 sup 
sensitive pattern, 21/-. Four Essays Val 
divining, 6/- the set.—ARTS, Belcom’ Fv 
Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


“cou NTRY LIFE ” COP! 
ForSale ; 
““ CXOUNTRY LIFE," 8 Volumes for Sa! 

to June, 1914; July to December, 
tember to December, 1916; July to 
1917; January to June, 1918; July to 
1918; January to June, 1919; July to 
1919.—Offers to G. H. RAWLINGS, LTD 
Boar Row, Salisbury. SSS 
‘(NOUNTRY LIFE, 19 copies 1943, 31 19 

16 1946; carriage paid, 70/-.—Box 52 _ 

OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 

ADVERTISING PAGE 374 
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: T, FRANK & RUTLEY 

ty sy direction of the Executors of the late R. H. Mardon, Esq., J.P., and-J. E. Mardon, Esq. 

‘ OXFORDSHIRE, READING 5 MILES 
2 miles from Henley, and 35 miles from London. 
i The Important, Freehold, Residential, Agricultural and Woodland 
- HAILEYWOOD ESTATE—461 ACRES 

i Including SHIPLAKE RISE 
% he attractive Country FARM 
vil Residence ‘ 
ry g 95 Acres, and 
‘*HAILEYWOOD"’ : 
e with HOME FARM KILN FARM 
: 101 Acres. 

Te cottages and 69 Acres 
an About 90 ACRES BUILDING LAND 


OF WOODLAND 
taining valuable timber. 


of 55 Acres, with good 
ottd 
vices 


ener 4 Boat house. 


ection 
lallsmead Ait and The 
Warren, all with 


road frontages. 
Ten Cottages. . 


Two Bungalows. 











f Apc a 

pedes acant Possession on and 15 Acres 

bebe Completion. of Accommodation Land 
ected THE RESIDENCE FROM THE SOUTH-EAST 

mass For Sale by Auction as a whole or in Lots at the Town Hall, Henley, on September 12, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 

[EAP Solicitors : Messrs. Stanley Attenborough & Co., 30, Clarges Street, W.1. 
erpro \uctioneers : Messrs. SIMMONS & SONS, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars price 1/- per copy. 
per m 
te ANGUS By direction of His Grace The Duke and Earl of Sutherland, K.T.P.C. 
a The well-known deer forest of COUNTY OF SUTHERLAND 

y. 3 P P es 
evel, a GLEN enw —e a iii A one-sixth pro indiviso share of 

Ikwor robably unsurpassed for grandeur of scenery, considere 
‘“fi| ONE OF THE FINEST FORESTS OF ITS SIZE. 20 MILES OF SALMON FISHING 
‘or fl] THE ORIGINAL LIMIT OF 50 STAGS quite easily obtained. IN THE RIVER HELMSDALE 

cond ee aan bec sen ™ (from Loch-na-Moine to Helmsdale Bridge) and of 

e Lodge is beautifully situated with a southern exposure, 

Pattel in excellent order throughout and complete with central heating THE SALMON FISHINGS IN THE SEA 

ibut and electric light, from Ord Point to Loth Beag Point including the river mouth. 
<a 2 public rooms, 8 exeellent bedrooms (7 with wash hand basins), AVERAGE BASKETS (1929-1939 inclusive) 1,215 

et 6 servants’ rooms and very complete offices. Ample cottages. cee eae : it Se eee 

ction For Sale by Auction in Edinburgh, at a date to be announced Public road access along the w hole riv er, which is very easily fished at 
Ly (unless previously sold). ; all times. 

ae Solicitors: Messrs. COWARD CHANCE & CO., 155, Fenchurch For Sale by Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room, on 
8, | Street, E.C.3, and Messrs. J. & W. McDONALD, Arbroath. October 23, at 2.30 p.m. 

aes Auctioneers : Messrs. WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 32, Castle Solicitors : Messrs. A. N. MACAULAY & CO., Golspie, N.B. 

se Street, Edinburgh, and 74, Bath Street, Glasgow, and Messrs. Factor : THOMAS ADAM, Esq., Sutherland Estates Office, Golspie, N.B 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 
AXL ‘ 
s, lat 








sap EAST SUSSEX—NEAR HEATHFIELD 


The Freehold, Residential, Agricultural and Woodland 


TOTTINGWORTH PARK ESTATE— ABOUT 773 ACRES 


MAINLY WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 
including 





The Principal Residence of 
OAK HALL and Grounds 
with White cottage 
2 lodges, 3 cottages 
and 98 ACRES 
2 charming Country Houses 
White Oaks and Annexe 
in 5 acres. 


The Home Farm 183 acres 
Greenwoods Farm 
150 acres 
The Oast House and 
Old Tottingworth Farm 

* OAK HALL with 96 acres. Polo ground. WHITE OAKS AND THE ANNEXE 
Luck’s Farmhouse. Two Small Holdings of 23 and 11 acres. Bingletts Wood 80 acres, and Brailsham Wood with cottage and land 110 acres. 
OVER 203,000 CUBIC FEET OF VALUABLE TIMBER CHIEFLY OAK 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 11 Lots at the State Hall, Heathfield, on Tuesday, September 10th, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitors : Messrs. REDDEN & BOOTH, 17, Victoria Street, S.W.1. ; 
a Auctioneers: Messrs. E. WATSON & SONS, Heathfield, Sussex, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars, price 2/6 per copy. 


NS ye 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 











a 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London.’’ 
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meg STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, 


- 334) AND AT on LEEDS, YEOVIL AND CHICHESTER 


CASTLE. S CIRENCESTER (Tel. 


MAYFAIR 3316/. 





By Auction 3rd October. 
MID-KENT 


Two miles from Maidstone Town and Station, 6 miles from Rochester and 8 miles from 
Sittingbourne. 
; The very attractive mod- 
erate sized Residential 
Property, 
BOXLEY HOUSE 
Near Maidstone 
comprising a beautiful 
Queen Anne Residence with 
galleried hall, 3 reception 
rooms, billiards room, 9 
principal bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 fitted bathrooms, 
6 secondary bedrooms 
standing in well-timbered 
parklands. Small residen- 
tial farm of 36 Acres. 
Numerous cottages and the 


By Auction 4 8th September. 
By direction of F. Griffiths Woollard, Esq., J.P., and Frank J. Woollard, Esq. 


WICKHAMBROOK, SUFFOLK 


Newmarket 10 miles. Bury 
St. Edmunds 10 miles. 


BADMONDISFIELD 
HALL 


The historic small Eliza- 
bethan Manor House with 
moat, containing great hall, 
q reception rooms, 13 bed 
and dressing rooms. Garden. 
Entrance lodge and 2 parks. 
Three farms. Smallholding. 
Five cottages. 


ALDERSFIELD HALL 
with 2 reception rooms, 5 


bedrooms. Six cottages 
having in all a total area of 
about 700 ACRES. The major part with Vacant Possession. 


Particulars (price 1/-) from the Auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 

8, Hanover St., London, W.1. Solicitors : E. STUART HUNT, Esq., 1, Leaden- 

hall Bidgs., Leadenhall ’st., E.C.3; PARTRIDGE & WILSON, 88, luildhall St., 

Bury St. Edmunds. Land. Agent : H. C. WOLTON, Esq., 5, ‘Quildhall St., 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


well-known Boxley Warren 
containing a large quantity 
of valuable timber. 
The whole extending to about 255 ACRES. Practically all with vacant possession 
Particulars (price 1/6) of the Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 
8, Hanover St., London, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7). Solicitors : CLIFFORD 
TURNER & co., - tw Victoria St., London, E.C.4. Land Agents: H. and 
L. COBB, Castie Chambers, Rochester. 


GREAT COXWELL, Nr. Faringdon 
“HILLS” 


To be Sold by Private Treaty or, if id, b 
iti my Me nr. AP lg _ Y NEAR BURFORD, OXON 


COTSWOLD HILLS Charming modern labour-saving Residence with delightful With valuable fishing in River Windrush for 2% miles. 
Between Bourton-on-the-Water and Cheltenham. Notgrove | Views, South aspect and containing 3 bedrooms, bathroom, | [ncjuding: Downs Lodge Farm (122 acres), Waterloo 
Station 4 mile. Bourton-on-the-Water 5 miles. Stow-on-the- | Cloakroom, 2 reception rooms. Compact offices, _ Garage. Farm (340 acres), Fulbrook Manor (200 acres), The 
Wold 6 miles. Cheltenham 10 miles. Attractive gardens extending to about - Main | Eims (220 acres), Field House (4 bedrooms and 5 acres). 
electric light. Co’s gas. Excellent water supply. Septic | the Limes, Star, Mignonette, Bibury and Pitts 
WESTFIELD HOUSE AND FARM, NOTGROVE | tank drainage. Telephone. Independent hot water supplies. Cottages. 5 other cottages and ample cottages with 
: ‘ Early possession. Appointment to View is Essential. each farm. 
a ag gm ——— Stone Residence (well modernised) | Full particulars from the Auctioneers: JACKSON Aga stoves in many cases, including cottages. Ampl 
ith 5 be s, 2 bi s, 4 rece s. Elec- , ; feeerie: 4 : P 
with 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Elec STOPS, Cirencester. (Tel. 334/5) baths, central heating, main electricity, etc. 


tricity. Central heating. Excellent water supply. Garage. “ “ 
j gz pply g' Unexpectedly in the market. London 70 minutes. Excellent and ample farm buildings. Main and estate 


Servant’s flat with bathroom. Outbuildings. Paddocks. water supplies 
Westfield Farm (let at £320 p.a.). A first-class mixed farm. . 
Medern Cotswold Farmhouse. 2 cottages. 2 sets of NEWBURY 3 MILES Option to take over (if sold as a whole), lock, stock and 
excellent buildings. About 330 ACRES GENTLEMAN’S 150-ACRE FARM (chiefly pasture). | barrel, 80 head pedigree Ayrshires, 120 head young stock, 
Beautifully modernised Residence, 3 bedrooms, 2 bath- combines, tractor, lorries, etc. Valuable business premises 
For Sale by Auction by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS, rooms, 2 reception rooms, servants’ sitting room. 2 cottages. in Oxford (first-rate trading positions), run in conjunction, 
os oe ceent Castile St., Cirencester oe Excellent buildings in good repair (include wy ties for 32 could be acquired additionally. 
/5), and NELL & BALLARD, 16 rn | and 2 concrete yards). Main electricity and Co.’s water. 
Market St., Oxford (Tel. 4151). Solicitors : SEWELL %, mile trout fishing. Auction, mana antane eo September 19 
RAWLINS & PERKINS, 7, Dollar St., Cirencester | Sole Agents: JACKSON STOPS, Castile Street, ; 2 
(Tel. 500). Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). Details (price 2/6) of JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester. 
By direction of Sir Ronald Garrett 


By Auction 24th September. By Auction 11th September. 


GREAT BOWDEN, LEICESTERSHIRE 


Market Harborough 1% miles, Leicester 15 miles. 








By direction of B. W. Jay-Smith, Esq. 


By direction of Comdr. D. S. Marshall, D.S.C. 
THE FULBROOK ESTATE, 


IN THE BEST PART OF THE 














STOUR LODGE, BRADFIELD, ESSEX 


200 yards from Bradfield Station, 3 miles meninges Station, 11 miles Colchester. 


The attractive 
Residential Property 
commanding a _ delightful 
panoramic view of the 
River Stour. 
Comprising Regency Period 
Residence standing in hand- 
somely timbered grounds. 
Entrance hall, inner hall, 
cloakroom, 4 reception 


With Vacant Possession 
(except cottage). 


The Attractive Residential 
Property well known as 


BISHOPS HOUSE 
occupying a pleasant posi- 
ay oo ee rooms and small writing 
hall. 11 bedrooms. 3 —_ room, sun room, domestic 
tion rooms, 5 bathrooms, ya e hg penne 3 
complete domestic offices. a an oe eg “ 

Co.’s electric light, gas and pn oon miner ong 

water. Central heating. Gauan, prt ha pees 

ats j ¢ ard > 7 * 

ae hee PD, og outbuildings. Detached COTTAGE. 6%, ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 

f oo auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, . Hanover St., London, 
1. (Mayfair 3316/7) and c.M. STANFOR D & SON, 23, High St., Colchester 

(Tel.: 3165). Solicitors : PARK TT CcOo., St. Michael’s Rectory, 

Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 


Solicitors : BULL & BULL, 11, Stone Buildings, Lincoin’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 
Particulars of JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Northampton. 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET. MAYFAIR, LONDON. W.1I 5 
At low price for early sale, owner having acquired another residence. 


RURAL KENT 


Five miles from main line station, with bus route close at hand. Within easy reach of 
the coast. 











Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines 





In first-class order, manageable at minimum of upkeep. 


HANTS COAST 


Facing south over private sandy beach across the Solent in unique well-wooded setting. 
Yacht anchorage near. 


ra m x x Sas 
In a pleasant position, reached by a short avenue drive. 


AN INTERESTING OLD RESIDENCE 
Built of flint and brick, having large rooms. 
Fitted Six bedrooms (and 2 attics), bath, hall and 4 reception rooms. 
Main services of electricity, water and gas. Stabling and garage. Gardens and paddoc! 
with pond, in all 
OVER 5 ACRES. PRICE £5,750 
Further details of WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


Approachediby a drive on large estate. 


A DELIGHTFUL MARINE RESIDENCE 
recently renovated and with every up-to-date comfort. 
Eight best bedrooms, 3 staff, 4 tiled bathrooms, hall and 4 reception rooms. 
basins. Central heating. Garage. Grounds of 1% ACRES. 


PRICE £10,000 WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Allenquiries to WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


The following Important Sales will take place at the 


HANOVER SQUARE AUCTION GALLERIES 
The property of Sir Edmund Findlay, Bart. 


373 











Removed from Aberlour House, Banffshire 


SEPTEMBER 5th, RARE AND EARLY BOOKS 


juding a Collection of Memoirs, Tracts, Proclamations, Sermons, Trials relating to the Scottish Rebellions, Politics and the History of the 


; : Kirk of Scotland; 
Library relating to Mary Queen of Scots and the Stuarts. Incunabula of great rarity. 


First Editions and other items of much bibliographical value, 
SEPTEMBER 6th, ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
he Queen Anne, William and Mary, and Georgian periods, Refectory Tables, Bureaux, Chippendale Bureau Bookcases, Sets of Chairs, Long Case Clock, Dining Tables, two Three- 
part Dining Tables, Antique Persian Carpets and Rugs, Oil Paintings, Old English Cut Glass, China, Spode Services and Ironstone-ware Service, Tapestries, etc. 
SEPTEMBER 12th, SILVER AND PLATED WARE 


iding Silver of the Charles 1] period, Queen Anne and George I, II, and III period, Tankards, Candelabra, 
Tea Services, Table Silver, ete. 


Catalogues of each sale price 2d. from the Auctioneers 


and a very extensive 
with many fine bindings. 


Tea Caddies, Sheraton Tea Caddy fitted, three George 111] containers, 


On View Two Days Prior. 


JFFOLK & ESSEX BORDER 


“soice position in a well-timbered park, 
) ft. up on light soil facing south-west. 
; _ 





LAKE DISTRICT 
41, MILES KENDAL 


By direction of the Personal Representatives. 


OUTSKIRTS OF 
SHREWSBURY 


Between Meole and Bayston Hill, and intersected by the 
Shrewsbury-Hereford main road. 


The Valuable Freehold Properties 
Pulley Hall Farm 184 acres. Pulley 
Farm 210 acres. Ivy House 4 acres 
with two Half-timbered Farmhouses 
dating back several centuries, one having a mediwval 
dovecote. Brick-and-tiled farm buildings planned for 
dairying, one having a model milking shed of modern design. 


Ivy House is of the Georgian Period. 
The land has long main road frontages. 


HEAVES ‘ESTATE, about 422 ACRES 





Main electricity. 





For Sale by Auction in 5 Lots at the George Hotel, 


T » Residence is ached by ive with lodge, 2. 
T >» Residence is approached by a drive with lodge, 4 re Shrewsbury, on September 20, at 2.30 p.m. 


ce tion rooms, 15 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
kitchen with Aga cooker. 
C atral heating, electric light, well water supply, 
modern drainage, garages, stabling, cottage. 


Georgian Residence (vacant possession), 2 halls, 3 recep- 

tion, billiards room, 24 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, main water, 

central heating, stabling, garage, lodge, cottages, gardens. 

Home Farm 131 acres. Spout House Farm 128 acres 
33 acres parkland, 2 cottages, building land. 

For Sale by Auction, as a whole or in 8 Lots, in the 


Solicitors : Messrs. LEE, OCKERBY & CO., 3-4, Wardrobe 


Place, Doctors Commons, E.C.4. 


~ 





| \rd tennis court, 2 walled vegetable gardens, well-timbered Auctioneers : Messrs. LUDLOW, BRISCOE & HUGHES, Town Hall, Kendal, on September 9. 
p rk of 55 acres with lake. For Sale Freehold with | 19, Temple Street, Birmingham; 2 Mr. ALWYNE  V. | Solicitors ; Messrs. MILNE, MOSER & SONS, Kendal. 
63 acres. Possession by arrangement. DABORN, F.S.L, F.A.L, 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury; | Auctioneers: MICHAEL C. L. HODGSON, ESQ., Grange- 








ssrs. KNIGHT, FRANKY& RUTLEY. (26,448) | Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Pars. 1/-. | over-Sands,and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Pars. 2/6 





Mayfair 3771 








(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 a - g S ah 
R nt 0293/3377 Telegrams: 
nasi 4441 N IC HOLAS “Nichenyer, Piccy, London”’ 


Established 188 “Nicholas. Reading”’ 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD. PICCADILLY. W1-_ 1, STATION ROAD, READING 
NORWICH AND BUNGAY (between) 


With easy access to Norwich. Freehold 





AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD The gardens and grounds are well main- 














5 tained with tennis court, large orchards and 
GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE sabiieibea. 
for sale with possession. Three reception IN ALL ABOUT 91, ACRES 
rooms, well-lighted domestic offices with 
“Cookanheat” range, 5 bed and 2 dressing Double garage. Stabling and various farm 
rooms, bathroom. Main electricity. Excellent buildings designed for dairy farming, including 
water supply. Telephone. Productive kitchen cowhouse for 10, ete. 
garden. PRICE £7,000 
Further particulars from the Joint Agents: Messrs. MOORE GARRARD & Son, Hoxne, near Diss. Tel.: Hoxne 221; and Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above. 
F. L. MERCER & CO mene nant 
e J 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
RURAL HERTS WORCESTERSHIRE. 


NEAR BROADWAY AND STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
Occupying a delightful position on outskirts of picturesque hamlet with views to Cotswold 
ills, and within © hours of London by express. 


ELIZABETHAN PERIOD MANOR HOUSE 


SUPERB POSITION ON THE HEALTHY CHILTERN HILLS 


Adjoining golf course. 500 feet up. Grand panoramic views. 





Agents 


5 Acres Freehold. 
: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 





A Country Home in per- 
fect surroundings which 
cannot be spoilt. 


Adjacent to National Trust 


of considerable character. 

Lounge hall, 4 reception 

rooms, 8 principal bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Land. Charming Modern Self-contained servants’ wing 
Residence luxuriously convertible into flat. 
appointed. Central heating. Fitted 


Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, fitted 
basins, 3 bathrooms. Large 
games room. Central heat- 


wash basins in bedroumis. 
Main electrie light and 
water. 


2 superior cottages. 


ing. Main services. Two 2 garages, stabling. 
garages. Squash rackets court. 

The gardens are a great Gardens with small lake, 
feature. stone circular dovecot, 


For Sale at a Moderate Price. 


Tel.: Regent 2481. 





orchard and spinney. 
6% ACRES FREEHOLD 


£165, 
Agents : F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. : 





Mra 


4 iMate! : ‘= tithe thvemal 


000 VACANT POSSESSI iON 
Regent 2481. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegrams : 


“Selaniet, Piccy, London”’ 





SURREY 


Between Chessington, Epsom and Leatherhead. 
Choice freehold residential property. 
THE OAKS, ASHTEAD WOODS 
Rural position actually adjoining Ashtead Common. 


Extensive views. 


Artistic modern house. 
Long carriage drive. Roomy 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 
compact offices, 2. stair- 
cases, 4 principal bedrooms, 
dressing and bathrooms, 2 
staff bedrooms. Above is * 
a flat of 4 rooms, bathroom 
and kitchen to be used with 
house or separately occu- 
pied. Companies’ electric 
light and water. Modern 
drainage. Garage for 3 or 4. 
Four loose boxes. Glass 
house, ete. Delightful gar- 
dens, orchard and fields, in 
all about 211, ACRES. 


Possession of house, buildings, gardens and 1 meadow. 
HAMPTON & SONS will sell the above by Auction at The London Auction Mart, 155, 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C., on Thursday, Sept. 26 next, at 2.30 (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. ROBBINS OLVISY & LAKE, 218, Strand, W.C.2. Particule 
from the Auctioneers, HAMPTON & SONS, LT'D., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
(Regent 8222.) 


Particulars 





with spacious and well-kept gardens. 


MAIN SERVICES. 


DOUBLE GARAGE, 


SUSSEX DOWNS, EASTBOURNE 
At foot of Downs, having wide sea views. 
DETACHED RESIDENCE 


Three reception, 5 bed and 1 dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, Aga cooker. 


STABLING. GREENHOUSE. 


All modern conveniences. 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Apply, Messrs. OAKDEN & CO., 24, Cornfield Road, Eastbourne, or HAMPTON AND 
SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1 (Regent 8222). 


(C.25,578.) 





SURREY 


Secluded position adjoining and overlooking a golf course, 2% miles Woking. 


Delightful Country Resi- 
dence with rooms of fine 
proportions, facing due 
south. Panelled lounge hall, 
4 reception rooms, staff 
sitting room and good 
offices, principal suite of 2 
bedrooms and _ bathroom, 
6 other principal bedrooms, 
2 baths, staff rooms (or flat) 
with bath. All main ser- 
vices, central heating. 
Garages and good out- 
buildings. Charming 
grounds with many fine 
trees and shrubs. 


21, ACRES. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £12,750 


Certain fitted carpets and fittings can be purchased. 


Apply HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington St., St. James’s, S.W.1. 


Regent 8222. 





ISLE OF WIGHT 


Delightful situation on the west side with fine sea views. 


One mile of station, 


WELL-EQUIPPED MARINE RESIDENCE OF PLEASING DESIGN 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, good offices, staff sitting room. 


MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL 


ROOMS. 


ALL 


HEATING, 
GARAGE WITH CHAUFFEUR’S ROOM. 


FITTED BASINS IN BED- 


Lovely gardens of about 2 ACRES. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 


A delightful seaside home. 


Apply, HAMPTON .& SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


(Regent 8222.) 


(H.25,076a) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (WIM. 0081). 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 











CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(Min. 3 lines.) Boz foe 1/6. 


2/- por line. 





AUCTIONS 
AUCTION, September 12, 1946. 
One of leading Hotels in Wales. 
THE ABERNANT LAKE HOTEL, 
fi LLANWRTYD WELLS 
Fully licensed, family, residential, sporting 
property. 60 bedrooms, 9 bath, adequate 
reception, dining and private rooms, ball- 
room, modern domestic offices. Own golf and 
putting courses. Boating lake. Tennis courts. 
4 miles preserved fishing. 1,500 ACRES 
Shooting. Farmery with 140 ACRES. Also 
ABERNANT HOUSE, 4 reception, 9 bed- 
rooms, bath and 10% acres. Possession of 
whole on completion. Llustrated detailed 
particulars from :— 
CAMPBELL & EDWARDS 
Auctioneers, Llandrindod Wells or Mr. 5. G. 
THOMAS, Solicitor, Builth Wells. 


On the Devon-Dorset Borders. 
Cirea 1640. 

4 DELIGHTFUL OLD STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE KNOWN AS 
CLAPPENTAIL, LYME REGIS 
An “L”-shaped house getting the fullest 
advantage of the sun, comprising 4 principal 
bedrooms, 2 maids’ rooms, boxroom, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, kitchen and easily 
maintained garden. With vacant possession. 
Auction Sale at Lyme Regis on Thursday, 
September 12, 1946 (unless sold privately 
beforehand). Particulars and conditions of 
sale from the Solicitors : Messrs. DRAKE SON 
AND PARTON, 108a, Cannon Street, London, 

E.C.4, and the Auctioneers : 
Messrs. WATTS & SON 
7, Broad Street, Wokingham, Berks. Tel. 777. 
SUSSEX. HORSHAM 
3% miles. The exceptionally attractive 
modern Country Residence “Crofters,” a 
brick-and-stone-built house with Norfolk reed 
thatched roof, containing 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, kitchen 
with Aga cooker. Central heating. Main 
water and electric light. Garage. Garden and 
woodland in all about 14 ACRES. VACANT 
POSSESSION. Which Messrs. King and 
Chasemore have received instructions to sell 
by Auction (unless sold previously) at the 
Town Hall, Horsham, on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 11, 1946, at 2.30 p.m. Solicitors : 
Messrs. BATCHELOR, PIRKIS & FRY, 222, 
Strand, W.C.2. Auctioneers :— 
Messrs. KING & CHASEMORE 
Chartered Surveyors, Horsham. Phone: 
Horsham 111. 





view over Sussex countryside. The attractive 

Freehold Property 

‘“‘BRAESIDE,’’ STONEBRIDGE LANE, 
WADHURST 


Comprising detached residence approached by 
short drive, built of brick, part pebble-dash, 
with tiled roof. The accommodation is on 
2 floors and includes entrance hall, verandah, 
3 reception rooms, domestic offices, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. All main services 
installed or available. Radiators. Pretty 
sloping garden with flower beds, fruit trees, 
etc. Greenhouse, potting shed, garage. In all 
nearly 1 ACRE. VACANT POSSESSION on 


completion. 

BRACKETT & SONS 
will sell the above by Auction, at the Swan 
Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, on Friday, Septem- 
ber 6, at 4 p.m. Particulars and conditions of 
sale (price 1d.) of Vendor's Solicitors : Messrs. 
HILLMAN, Burt & WARREN, Alliance Cham- 
bers, 22, Cornfield Road, Eastbourne, or (with 
orders to view) of Auctioneers, 27-29, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1153. 


FOR SALE 


IRNAM, PERTHSHIRE. In lovely 

scenery above the River Tay, stone-built 
House of baronial style in 20 acres of wooded 
policies and gardens. 3 reception rooms, 14 
bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 6 servants’ rooms. 
Central heating. Grid electric light. Ample 
garage, chauffeur’s and gardener’s cottage. 
Convenient to main line station and bus route. 
Assessed rent £170. No feuduty.—Apply : 
©. W. INGRAM, F.S.L., 90, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 
BOURNEMOUTH 10 MILES. An Estate 

of 60 acres with charming Residence, 
modernised, Excellent stabling, 2 cottages. 
£12,000 freehold. Possession. Adjacent New 
Forest.—RUMSEY & RUMSEY, Estate Agents 
Broadstone, Dorset. 

UCKS. Genuine Queen Anne House in 

lovely position adjoining an old common 
high on the South Buckinghamshire Chilterns. 
3 reception and 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Main water and electricity. Stabling, garage 
and farmery buildings. 28 acres. Freehold 
with vacant possession, £15,000.—Agents : 
HAMNETT, RAFFETY & Co., 30, High Street, 
High Wycombe (Tel. 1330). 

ENNEN COVE, CORNWALL. Charm- 

ing, solidly built Bungalow, 3 bedrooms, 
etc. Fully furnished. Immediate possession. 
Price £4,000.—CooPER & GREEN, Shrewsbury. 

















WADHURST, SUSSEX 
39 miles from London with direct train services 
to Charing Cross, London Bridge, etc. On out- 
skirts of charming village of Wadhurst and 
reasonably accessible to railway station. 
Standing on sunny bank with magnificent 


ce. SLIGO, EIRE. Gentleman’s Estate, 
200 acres. Well-designed two-storied 
spacious house, 3 ent., 7 bed., 2 indoor W.C.s, 
bath. 4-acre walled garden. Extensive 
stabling. Workmen's cottages, etc. £7,500.— 
Box 515. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 





Fine Gentleman’s Residence 
Price 


oO. CORK. 
for sale. Suit hunting gentleman. 
£3,750.—Box 512. 
RIMLEY, SURREY. A _ magnificent 
secluded Freehold Residence in an 
intriguing woodland setting, containing 2 large 
reception rooms, billiard room, 10 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, central heating throughout. 
Staff -rooms and staff cottage adjoining. 
Garages, stabling. Lawn, small swimming 
pool, 12 acres delightful woodland grounds, 
commands excellent views. Vacant possession. 
Eminently suitable as private residence or 
country club. Price £15,000.—Sole Agent: 
G. D. ROBERSON, 5, High Holborn, W.C.1. 
HOLborn 4234. 


HUNSTON, NEAR BURY ST. ED- 
MUNDS. Favourite Constable country. 
Attractive genuine Elizabethan Residence 
with 2%, acres including orchards and pad- 
dock. 4 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, bath- 
room, kitchen, ete. £4,250 freehold.— 
FREEMAN, SON & PARTNERS, 135, Sloane 
Street, S..1. Sloane 1879. 
MEOPHAM, KENT. A Freehold House 
comprising 3 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom and lavatory. Main water 
and telephone. With farm buildings and 
20 acres of cultivated land. Owner leaving 











county would accept £5,500 or near offer for - 


quick sale.—F urther particulars from Box 516, 


OUTH-WEST NORFOLK. Centre of 
finest shooting country. Freehold Georgian 
Character House and 6 acres, 4 reception 
rooms, 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, central heat- 
ing throughout, 2 cottages and fitted laundry. 
Walled vegetable garden, greenhouse with 
vines. Immediate possession. Price £9,850 
or near offer.—Apply, Box 511. 


URREY. Beautifully planned Residence in 

a magnificent setting with modern fitments 
and furnishings in new condition, ready for 
occupation without further expense. It con- 
tains 3 reception, panelled billiard room, 
4 main and 4 secondary bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. 7 minutes from station, 40 minutes 
London. Garden and paddock of over 
7 acres, self-supporting kitchen garden. 
Modern cottage with bathroom, garage (2) and 
stabling. The reasonableness of the price of 
£20,000 for this unique property can only be 
ascertained by inspection.—Box 513. 


QURREY (14 miles town). Very fine double- 
fronted Residence, in spotless condition 
throughout. Five bedrooms and dressing 
room (all one floor), 3 reception (one 28 ft. x 
15 ft.), central heating, ete. Only £3,500, 
-—Sole Agents: MooRE & Co., Car- 
shalton. Tel.: Wallington 2606. 














NEw FOREST (Bournemouth 9 
Tudor style Country Residence of « 
of 18 acres inc 


ter. Lovely grounds 


miles). 
sharac- 
luding’ 


woodland, Six excellent bedrooms (h. and ¢.), 


2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, b 
room, useful outbuildings and garages 
roomed cottage, central heating, perfect 
High-grade furniture if required.—K 
AND RUMSEY, Estate Agents, Bournem: 


TO LET 








SOMERSET, 7 miles from Minehead. — 


let at Michaelmas, 1946, a medit 
Country House, well proportioned, con 
dining room, L-shaped, 23 ft. x 15 ft 
drawing room 43 ft. x 16 ft., mornin 
29 ft. x 19 ft., library 20 ft. x 16 ft. 
first floor : 6 principal bedrooms, 5 bat! 
4 other rooms. Second floor : 8 bedrox 
2 bathrooms, domestic offices, exce] 
well arranged; electricity and water; 
heating. Gardens comprise ornament: 
and a series of terraces. Excellent : 
loose boxes, garages and chauffeur’s co 
Apply: WARMINGTON & Co., 19, | 
Street, London, W.1. 
SUFFOLK. To be let furnished, 

Campsea Ashe, Woodbridge. Fou 
rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
Main electricity, central heating, a 
phone. Large well-stocked garden. 
diate possession.—W. C. MITCHELL 
Chartered Land Agents, 32, Cun 
Street, Woodbridge. 


EXCHANGE 


ORTHING, NEAR. Findon 

preferred. Wanted, Modernised ‘ 
Property. Six principal bedrooms, stab! 
buildings and paddocks. Advertiser « 
owners with vacant possession his at 
Detached House, giving similar living 
modation in best residential district i! 
Worthing.—Please write confidential 
Box 514. 

N 


ANTED ON HILLS of North 
Somerset, Dorset or Berkshire, 
ised old Country House, facing south ( 
west, 6-7 bedrooms, 3 good reception 
light, garage, some outbuildings, 10 
so, good kitchen garden, outskirts 0! 
with church. Up to £5,000 or to ren. 
E.W./194, TRESIDDER & Co., 77, 
Audley Street, W.1. 
RELAND. Sporting and Resident: 
perties. Estates managed.—STOK! 
QUIRKE, M.1.A.A., 33, Kildare Street, 
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CURTIS & HENSON 


FRENSHAM, SURREY 


Three miles from Farnham. London one hour. 





Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


5, MOUNT ST.. 
Established 1875 


LONDON, W.1 





NEAR LIMPSFIELD COMMON 


Attractive position. Magnificently unspoilt views. 


Well-built House, 7 
3 reception rooms, 


bath- 
electric 


A good Modern House bedrooms, 2 
perfect rooms, 


well equipped, in 

order, Six bedrooms, 2 light and water, central heating, domestic 

bathrooms, 3 hot water. Garage for 2 cars, chauffeur’s 
Delightful well-timbered gardens. 


main 





reception 

offices rooms, 
sitting- 
light, 
Garages. 


rooms, domestic 
include 


room, 


servants’ 
; ; NEARLY 3 ACRES. 
main electric 
gas and water. FREEHOLD FOR SALE, £8,000. 
Four- 


Delightful gardens. 


roomed cottage. 
POSSESSION ON 


COMPLETION. 


VACANT 


reehold for Sale privately or by Auction in October. Vacant Possession of 
House and Grounds. 


Curtis &SHENSON, as above. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


VEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


Agents: CURTIS « HENSON, 


as above. 


Owners 





Sole Agents : 








28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





ISLE OF WIGHT 
In the lovely Totland Bay district occupying a magnificent 
position with uninterrupted sea views from practically every 
room, 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
brick built and in splendid order throughout. 
Three reception rooms, 10 bedrooms. 3 bathrooms. 
All Main Services. Central Heating throughout. 


Two garages and usual outbuildings. 


QUILDFORD 

tuate in a quiet position about 300 ft. above sea level, near 
to an old village. 

A Delightful XVIth-Century Farmhouse 


with a wealth of old oak and in first-rate order 


HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS 
The 
ATTRACTIVE OLD-FASHIONED BRICK BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


2 rece ption rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


known as 
WIDBURY HILL, WARE 


containing 3 reception rooms, 10-11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


yunge hall, 


o.’s electricity, gas and water. Garage for 2 cars. 

The gardens have been beautifully kept, and there are 

tennis and croquet lawns, herbaceous borders, fine kitchen 
garden, etc., in ail ABOUT 1 ly ACRES. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 


Inspected and strongly recommended by Messrs. OSBORN 
AND MERCER, as above. (17,677) 


he charming old gardens have been well maintained, and 

here are lawns, flower and kitchen gardens, orchard, etc., 
in all ABOUT 11, ACRES 

OR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 

OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,707) 


All Main Services. 
SUPERIOR ENTRANCE LODGE 
\gents : 

loose boxes, large garage with 
billiards room over. 


Stabling of 4 








Near MAIDENHEAD 
Tn a secluded position close to a village green and with south 
aspect, 

AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT HOUSE 
completely remodelled and modernised at consider- 
able expense. 

Three reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Main Electricity and Water. Central Heating. 

Cottage, stabling, 2 garages. 
Well-disposed grounds including rose garden, 


HERTS, NEAR BOXMOOR 
Oceupying a fine situation some 500 ft. above sea level and 
commanding magnificent views over beautifully wooded 
country. 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
in excellent order and approached by a carriage drive. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, studio or playroom, 6 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Central Heating. 
Garage for 3 cars. Useful outbuildings. 


with partly walled kitchen 
an area of market 


Well-timbered grounds 
garden, vegetable garden, 


garden land, the whole 


orchard, 
extending to 


ABOUT 12 ACRES. 





To be Sold by Public Auction at the Canons Hotel, Ware, 
orchard, 


Delightful well-timbered grounds with lawns, herbaceous 
borders, kitchen garden, orchard, paddock, etc., in all 


on Thursday, September 19, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless 
previously disposed of by private treaty). 


kitchen garden, pasture, etc. 
The River Bourne runs through the grounds which 


extend to ABOUT 5 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £10,500 WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


Inspected by Sole Agents : Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 
(17,709) 


ABOUT 5 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


The owner would be willing to consider selling the house 
complete with furniture and all fittings. 


Agents : OSBORN & MERCER, as above, (17,729) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


Vacant Possession. 


21, High Street, 


Joint Agents : Messrs. W. H. LEE & CO., 
, 28B, Albemarle 


Ware, and Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER 
Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 














and at RINGWOOD 


SALISBURY 
& ROMSEY 


(Tel. 2491) 





BROOK 


6 miles from Lyndhurst, 7 from Romsey, 10 from Southampton, 


In the heart of the New Forest. 
and 22 miles from Bournemouth. 


14 from Salisbury, 
THE CANTERTON MANOR ESTATE 


of about 
160 ACRES 


Forming a unique Island Site in the FOREST. The convenient-sized Manor House with 7 
principal bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, etc., and 7 servants’ rooms and offices. 


Inexpensive grounds. Parkland and well-timbered woodlands. SIX COTTAGES. 
which WOOLLEY & WALLIS are instructed to Sell by Auction on the premises, on 
Friday, September 13, 1946, at 2.30 p.m. 


Illustrated particulars and plans from RAYMOND E. FREARSON, Solicitor, Skegness, Lincs., or 
ar from the Auctioneers, Estate Offices, Salisbury, Wilts., and at Romsey and Ringwood, Hants. 
ON THE VERGE OF THE MANOR 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


GENTLEMAN’S EXCEPTIONAL FARMING ESTATE, NORFOLK 
700 ACRES of highly productive mixed lands in high ote of ¢ ultivation and affording 
excellent shooting with this VERY CHARMING RESID 








Kensington 


184, BROMPTON ROAD. 
0152-3 


LONDON, S.W.3 











SWEET ‘‘WENDY’’ COTTAGE 
ENCE OF CHARACTER £2,850 


NEAR SALISBURY. 350 ACRES 


most attractively situated. 
Four rec., 8 bed., 2 bathrooms, 
main electricity. Secondary 
farmhouse, 2 sets of very good 
brick buildings and several good 
cottages. All in excellent con- 
dition. An estate of importance 
and outstanding quality, and 
which can be well recommended. 
Within easy reach of Norwich. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, 
WITH EARLY POSSESSION. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
184. Brompton Road, 8.W.3 
(Ken. 0152). 


Gentleman’s highly attractive Residential, 


Sporting and Agricultural Estate. Honeysuckle and rose-clad, brick and tile: 


amongst the glorious Chilterns, 30 miles 
London. 2 reception, 3 bed, bath. 


MAIN WATER (ELECTRIC LIGHT 
COMING TO DISTRICT). 

Due south, beautiful views. Pretty garden 
with terraces, lawns, and fruit trees. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
Should be seen very quickly. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 


JUST AVAILABLE after 25 years’ owner- 
ship, including 220 ACRES valuable 
woods and excellent stock land. Charming 
Residence, 2 large reception, 6 bedrooms 
(h. and c. basins), 2 bathrooms, electric 
light. Favourite district, 80 miles London. 


For sale, lock stock and barrel, with early 
possession. 


HORSLEY & Ba.pry, 184, 
Ken. 0152). 


BENTALL, 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Tel. : 


= 
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Grosvenor 1553 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 

Q Belgrave Sq., 

and 68, Victoria St., 

Westminster, S.W.1 





BETWEEN GODALMING AND FARNHAM 


300 ft. up with south aspect. 


Just in the market and offered for 

sale with early possession. This 

charming house of character contains 

3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 

bathrooms. Central heating. All main 
services. 


GARAGE COTTAGE 
3 ACRES 
PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 
All further particulars of GEORGE 


TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 
W.1. (D.1287) 





CENTRE OF SOUTHDOWN HUNT 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
A comfortable Family Residence with 9 bed, 3 baths, 4 reception. Main services, 
Modern drainage. Central heating. Well-arranged buildings round two yards, com- 
prising excellent stabling for 16, groom’s room, harness room, horse box, shed, black- 
smith’s shop, ete., all with water and electric light. Garages. Extensive range of 
kennels, 2 COTTAGES. 
Several enclosures of rich pastureland with automatic water troughs. In all 
ABOUT 40 ACRES 
Full particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONs, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (D.2673) 


SURREY 


A beautiful little 17th-century Farmhouse overlooking a well-known golf course, built of 
mellowed brick, beautifully modernised regardless of cost, full south aspect. 
The accommodation comprises large entrance hall, fine lounge about 37 ft. x 19 ft., 
dining room and study. The domestic offices include maids’ sitting room, 6 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, garage, etc. Main services. Delightful gardens. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD with possession. 

All details of the joint Sole Agents : Messrs. CHAS. OSENTON & CO., 137a, High Street, 
Epsom, Surrey, and Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 

(D.1262) 











3, MOUNT ST.. 
LONDON, W.1 


Grosvenor 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR _ rears 





MIDHURST—PETERSFIELD DISTRICT 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


OEHAMPTON VILLAGE, close to Wimbledon 

Common. Delightfully situated MODERN RESI- 
DENCE, quiet and select position. Five bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, hall and 2 reception rooms. All main services. 


In a wonderful situation on the summit of a hill, enjoying magnificent views to the sea and Isle of Wight. Garden. Unique opportunity for business man. FREE- 


Perfect 


HOLD ONLY £4,250. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION.— 


seclusion. Two drives. In RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 
excellent condition and extremely well 





fitted. WEST SUSSEX COAST. Fine views of the Channel. 
DISTINCTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE with 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms. Fine | yfansard roof occupying pleasant position within a stone’s 


. oak panelling. . ; 
4 & 8 or 9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath- ¢.), 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. All main services. 


_ 


watt t , Electric light, central heating through- 
¥ 


. Pe L wea 
_. bee Be : 


LT eg ee 


Established 


230 ACRES. 


rooms, compact offices, 


and inexpensive gardens 
and grounds, woodland, in all about bedrooms, etc., excellent water supply. Electricity shortly 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Owner's Agents : RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


Polished oak flooring. throw of the beach. Eight bedrooms (5 with basins h. and 


Garage. Attractive well-stocked garden. FREEHOLD 
£7,500. VACANT POSSESSION.—RALPH PAY AND 
TAYLOR, as above. 





ms 
- DENBIGHSHIRE, 8 MILES FROM COAST. Villace 


TWO COTTAGES. GARAGES. and bus service one mile. TYPICAL SMALL 


WELSH UPLAND FARM, 112 acres, in beautiful sur- 
roundings. Fine views of the sea and mountains. House 
of charm and character, well worth modernising. Four 


available. Good range of farm buildings. Easy working 
light loam, very fertile and in excellent heart. FREE- 
HOLD ON £2,700, OR £3,800 including live and 
dead stock.— RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 











NEAR SUSSEX COAST 


Ina fold of the Downs, 4 miles from Eastbourne. 
FRISTON PLACE, EAST DEAN 
: , . , THIS LOVELY TUDOR 
E' 


4 : 4 / RESIDENCE 
; of brick, flint, and stone 
- construction, carefully re- 
‘ stored and modernised in 
1939; original panelling, 
mural decorations, cheerful 
airy rooms; great hall, 
4 reception rooms, 10 bed- 
rooms, 5 bathrooms, com- 
pact and up-to-date domes- 
tie offices. Aga cooker. 
Central heating, constant 
hot water. Main electricity, 
water and drainage. 7 cot- 
tages, garages, stabling, 
barns, heated greenhouses. 
(Tudor well house’ with 

donkey wheel.) 

Well-timbered walled grounds, orchard, plantations, and pasture. 


IN ALL 36 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICE 
For illustrated particulars and appointments to view apply Sole Agents : 
GORDON PRIOR & GOODWIN 


Chartered Surveyors, ‘‘ Grafton,’’ Chislehurst, Kent. (Tel.: Imperial "385.) 





By order of the Public Trustee and his Co-Trustee, 


NORTH CORNISH COAST 
THE BOSCASTLE MANOR ESTATE 


comprising the greater part of the unspoilt, old-world town of Boscastle and surround- 
ing countryside, including Residences, Boarding Houses, Commercial Premises, The 
Wellington Hotel and the Napoleon Inn, Farms, Small Holdings, Cottages, Accommo- 
dation Lands and Choice Building Sites, the Harbour, Cliffs, Woodlands, etce., 
as tenanted, in all some 


1,500 ACRES 


For Sale by Public Auction at Boscastie on September 20 next as a whole, 
failing which, in 144 Lots (unless previously sold privately). 


Particulars and Conditions of Sale (2.6 with plans and 1/- without) from the 
Joint Auctioneers, Messrs. KIVELL & SONS, Holsworthy, Devon, and 


GORDON PRIOR & GOODWIN 


Chartered Surveyors, ‘‘ Grafton,’’ Chislehurst, Kent, St. Albans, and London, 
the Solicitors: Messrs. WINTER, PLOWMAN & HARWOOD, 17-18, Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C., and Messrs. PETER PETER & SON, Holsworthy, Devon, 
or THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE, 7, Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 











"TRESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861 Telegrams: “‘Cornishmen. London,” 
OMERSET-DORSET BORDERS. 8s miles Yeovil, amidst lovely country. 
Farmhouse Residence, 5 bed, bath, 2 reception. Electric light. Garage, stabling, 
farm buildings including cow-house for 20. Land mostly pasture, some arable and 
ah — ul. £7,500. 85 ACRES.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, 
-l. (21,709) 


EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 6 ACRES 
BERKs. Rural position overlooking village green, only 30 minutes G.W.R. to 
London. Opportunity to purchase a charming old “period” Country House in 
excellent condition throughout. 3 good reception, 3 bath, 6 principal bed and dressing 
rooms (some h, and ¢.). Staff wing with 3 bedrooms. Central heating. Main electricity, 
gas and water. Telephone. Garages. Stabling. Chauffeur’s rooms. Lovely gardens, 
kitchen and fruit garden, paddock.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 
(11.166). 
YACHTSMAN’S AND GARDEN LOVER’S IDEAL 
ALMOUTH HARBOUR. Overlooking Carrick Roads. Unique small Residence, 
2 reception, loggia, 2 bath, 5 bedrooms. Main electricity. Telephone. Garages. 
Be vathouse, quay. Lovely sub-tropical gardens, orchard and woodland intersected by 
stream.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,320) 


JACOBEAN RESIDENCE 4 ACRES 
READING AND OXFORD (between). In lovely riverside village. Charming old 
period House with old oak timbering and floors, stone fireplaces, ete., 4 reception, 
2 bath, 8 bed. Main electricity and water. Central heating. Telephone. Garages 
and fine old barn suitable amateur theatricals. Inexpensive gardens, lawns, kitchen 
garden and paddocks. £10,000 FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.l. (16,441) , 








sail etaane , T. S. SANDERS, 
— S A N D E R S a 


V.A. 
MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH. 





SIDMOUTH, DEVON. 


A charming modern Residence with Cottage and 41. acres garden and grounds. 


Oak panelled lounge an 
2 other sitting rooms, 7 bed 
rooms with 3 bathrooms. 
Excellent domestic offices. 
Aga cooker. Maids’ sittin; 
room. All main services 


Central heating. 





With p FREEHOLD, 12,000 Gns. 





WNERS OF PROPERTIES in the South-west desirous of selling are invited 
to communicate with Messrs. SANDERS (as above). Personal inspections—without 
fee—are given on receipt of instructions and no unauthorised expenses are incurred. 





ri 
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—— 


Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.”’ 


Mayfair 6341 


JOHN _ D. WOOD & CO. oo 


23, BERKELEY SOUARE LONDON W.1 





FOR SALE PRIVATELY 


THE EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 


ESTATE OF ORCHIL 
. Perth 18 miles, Stirling 13 miles, Crieff 6 miles. 
The Residence stands in wooded policies and is approached 
by 2 drives and contain’ 4 reception, 6 principal and 5 
secondary bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, servants’ accommoda- 
tion and good domestic offices. 
light and power, central heating. Garage for 5 cars. 
” Walled garden. 





Esse cooker, main electric 


Nine estate cottages. Seven well-let arable farms and a 
Home Farm in proprietor’s occupation. 
, Grouse and mixed shooting... Trout fishing» Plantations of 
larch, Scots and spruce, and hardwood timber. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2,000 ACRES 
RENTAL £1,215 18s. 4d. 





Further particulars from CONDIE MACKENZIE «& CO., W.S., 75, George Street, Perth, and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





“y direction of Mark Palmer, Esq. 


NORTH RIDING, YORKSHIRE 


Between Saltburn and Whitby. 

, Lots. Easily accessible from the Tees-side towns. Freehold. 
The GRINKLE ESTATE, 
Loftus, Saltburn. 
2959 ACRES 
including 
The Important Mansion 
suitable for School or 
Institution. 


WITH VACANT 

POSSESSION. 
28 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 halls, 5 reception rooms. 
Stabling for 15. Garage for 
5. Cottage and 33 ACRES. 
Also Home Farm House 

with vacant possession. 3 reception, 5 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
14 farms. 34 cottages. Small holdings. he Tiger Inn. 

A number of valuable lots of standing timber and a sma!l grouse moor. 

OR SALE BY AUCTION IN LOTS (unless previously sold privately) by 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO. on Thursday, September 26, 1946, at the King’s 
Head Hotel, Darlington, at 11 a.m. 

Illustrated Particulars (price 5/-) from : 

Solicitors : Messrs. COOPER & JACKSON, 18, Market Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1. 
Agent: F. MILLER, Esq., Estate Office, Grinkle Park, Loftus, Saltburn. 
Auctioneers’ Offices : 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 








ON HIGH GROUND. 45 MINUTES FROM TOWN 


UNIQUE MODERN RESIDENCE IN BEAUTIFUL 
OLD-WORLD SETTING. GLORIOUS PANORAMIC VIEWS 
3 reception rooms, Winter . ; z 
Garden, studio, billiards 
room, 6 bed and dressing 
rooms in suites, 4 bath- 

roots, 

Beautiful panelling. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES, 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Completely fitted with all 
modern conveniences, and 
entirely labour saving. 
Swimming pool, Garage for 3 care, Original Stable block with Chauffeur’s Cottage. 
Delightful grounds studded with choice trees, rhododendrons. Historic Grotto, 
SMALL FARM OF 20 ACRES WITH ATTESTED FARMERY. PIGGERIES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 19 OR 40 ACRES 
THE FURNITURE WOULD BE SOLD 





JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (20,136) 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central Established 1799 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


9344/5/6/7 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London” 


29, FLEET STREET. LONDON. E.C.4 





CAMBERLEY 


About a mile from town and station. Southern aspect. 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 3 STAFF 
ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 4 RECEPTION 


ROOMS. 


MAIN SERVICES 


TWO BUNGALOWS. 


GARAGE AND STABLING. 





Further particulars from Agents : Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Cen. 9344. 


Well-timbered grounds with lawns, tennis 


court and extensive kitchen garden, in all about 


6 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £9,500 


(subject to contract). 

























TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
_ 


MAPLE & Co., Lrp. 





SURREY—Only 12 
miles from Town 


DELIGHTFUL LITTLE 
PROPERTY 
built of old materials. Five 
bed-dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, hall, fine lounge, dining 
room, maid’s sitting room, etc., 
central heating, main services. 
Double garage, terraced gardens 
of nearly 2 ACRES 

FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD. 
Recommended by the Agents: 
MAPLE & CoO., as above. 





5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(Regent 4685) 


By order of Exors. - : r 
ENT HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH. The attractive Detached Residence in a 
quiet residential road in the favourite West Cliff area, 5 mins. from Bournemouth 
West station. Accommodation : Five principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 secondary 
rooms, spacious hall, 3 reception rooms, excellent offices, maids’ sitting room. Co.'s 
services. Central heating. Double garage and delightful garden. TO BE SOLD BY 
AUCTION ON SEPTEMBER 20. z 
Auctioneers : MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. 





‘‘ ROOKERY WOOD,’’ CHORLEY WOOD. Modern Freehold Residence, on the 
high ground overlooking River Chess, 1% miles Rickmansworth Station, 13 mniles 
from Town. Containing 7-8 bed-dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, magnificent lounge, 
dining room, sun lounge, central heating. Fitted wash basins. Co.'s electricity. Main 
drainage. Garages 3-4 cars. Picturesque gardens, tennis court, etc., nearly 2 ACRES. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION IN OCTOBER NEXT. : . 
Auctioneers : MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street. Mayfair, W.1. 
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ae WILSON & GO. — 


-—— 





HANFORD ESTATE, BLANDFORD, DORSET CHINTHURST, SHALFORD 


Lovely part of the county, 4 miles Blandford, easy reach of Salisbury. 


IMPORTANT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE mes), ? 


2 eo. eee hgh te Se ABOUT 750 ACRES FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION WITH 
The estate is bounded for 24, miles by a river affording excellent fishing. ee ~digheo-ny eee we 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION IN 2 LOTS IN SEPTEMBER er a 


In a wonderful state of preservation. 


AND FINELY 


{LOME FARM (at present let) with good 
house and buildings. Several cottages. DELIGHTFUL OLD COUNTRY HOUSE 


Valuable woodlands. and central heating. Ten bed and dressing rooms, 2})bath- 


Auctioneers : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Original Jacobean House 


Many panelled rooms and other period 
features. Completely modernised with 
electricity, central heating. 18 bed and 
dressing rooms, 8 bathrooms, magnificent 
hall, and 3 reception rooms. 


SET WITHIN OLD-WORLD GARDENS 


Two miles from Guildford Station. 
















TIMBERED PARK. 









with finely timbered grounds and paddock. Main services 


rooms, 3 reception rooms, lodge and cottage, 2 garages. 


Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


















seis JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK | cuIPING 


4637/8 


OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON : 39 


= 


NORTON 








PERFECT MODERNISED XVith-CENTURY 
HOUSE 
mainly stone-built; exposed timbering; mellowed 






tiled roof; open fireplaces; oak latch doors; oak floors. 

Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 4 bath- 

rooms. Main electric light. Ample water supply. 

Central heating. Telephone. Garage and picturesque 

outbuildings (capable of use as extra living accommo- 
dation). 






OLD WHARF, SHILLINGFORD, OXON 


Oxford 11 miles, Henley 12 miles, London 45 miles. 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST HOUSES OF ITS PERIOD TO BE FOUND IN THE DISTRICT 



































Delightful old-world gardens, kitchen gardens, 

orchard, river garden with frontage to the Thames 

and wet and dry boathouses, and a 10-acre paddock, 
in all about 13 ACRES. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD BY PUBLIC AUCTION 


at a date to be later announced (unless sold privately 
meanwhile). 













Further particulars obtainable from the Joint Sole 
Agents : Messrs. F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1 (Tel. No.: Regent 2481); or JAMES 
StyLes & WHITLOCK, 16, King Edward Street, 
Oxford (Tel. Nos. : Oxford 4637/8). 








: BROOKFIELD HOUSE, KINGS SUTTON, NEAR BANBURY, OXON. 
Stone-built Georgian house, 3 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electric light; gas; ample water supply. Telephone. Garage and stabling. Garden, paddock and 2 fields, in all 
about 1142 ACRES. To be sold Freehold by Public Auction at the White Lion Hotel, Banbury, on Thursday, September 12, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless sold privately meanwhile.) 

Further particulars from the Auctioneers: JAMES STYLES AND WHITLOCK, Oxford. (Also at London, Rugby, Birmingham and Chipping Norton.) 





3 minutes from station (G.W.R.). Banbury 5 miles. Brackley 6 miles. 














arta SUNNINGDALE 

el. 53 & 5 Tel. : Ascot 73 

WINDSOR G I D D ¥ S SLOUGH 
Tel. 73 Tel. 20048 








BRIDGE COTTAGE, BOURNE END 
Dating from about A.p. 1700. Perfect Seclusion. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, Guests’ Annexe. Garage. A secl 
garden, centuries old, fronting a stream affording boating. 


For Sale by Private Treaty or Auction Sept. 26, 1946, with 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Auctioneers: GIDDYS, Station Approach, Maidenhead. 


uded 








BALMER LAWN, FARNHAM COMMON 
Practically adjoining Burnham Beeches. 


> 


6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, domestic offices. 


2 garages. Stabling. Tennis lawn, kitchen garden, etc., about 
ONE-AND-HALF ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale by Public Auction on Sept. 18, 1946, (unless sold by private treaty). 


Auctioneers : GIDDYs, 3, Mackenzie Street, Slough. 


ARMY & NAVY STORES, LTD. 


105, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8.W.1 





COUNTRY HOUSE NEAR LISS, HANTS 
é with glorious views of surrounding countryside. 
Six principal bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 4 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 sitting rooms and hall. 

Good kitchen premises, conservatory charming gardens of about 3 ACRES with 
hard tennis court, orchard, timber trees, woodland, fruit and kitchen garden 
Garage for 2 cars. Outbuildings, stabling, coachhouse with room over. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND MAIN WATER. 

POSSESSION. 

FREEHOLD £8,000 


SMALL COMPACT GEORGIAN HOUSE 


in a perfect old-country garden of 1 ACRE 
(10 minutes walk to station from where 20 minutes train journey to Victoria) 
FREEHOLD £4,500 
Four bedrooms, 3-4 sitting rooms, bathroom, kitchen, scullery, pantry, outbuildings: 
fuel house, potting shed, summer house, greenhouse, workshop, garage. 
ALL MAINS SERVICES. ELECTRIC POWER. PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 
TELEPHONE. 
Will appeal to garden-lovers. The garden is in perfect condition, with some well-grown 
treasures of climbers and shrubs and several very large tulip trees, copper beeches 
mulberry tree, etc. 




















NORTH ESSEX 
EARLY GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
GESTINGTHORPE HALL 


’ ; : _ Four miles from Sudbury. ** 
seated in particularly finely timbered park-like grounds, with amenities well protected. 


the period in car 


flagged lounge hall, m 
panelled dining r« 


ing rooms, 10 bedroor 


Attractive old-world 





m Small farm with ample premises. IN ALL 66 ACRES 
ACANT POSSESSION except for cottages and one arable field. 


V 
PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD, OR £7,000 EXCLUDING THE'50-ACRE FARM 
The adjacent Hall Farm, woodlands, allotments and 9 cottages comprising 


ACRES as let may also be purchased. 
Particulars and orders to view may be obtained of 


H. C. WOLTON, F.A.l., BURY ST. EDMUNDS (Tel. 


The ¥ unspoilt brick-built 
Manor House is a very fine 
specimen of the era, retain- 
ing fine characteristics of 


panelling and plaster. 
Accommodation : Stone- 


ficent large drawing room, 
library, billiard and morn- 


all, bathroom, domestic 
offices and maids’ quarters. 


dens with Jacobean dove- 
cote. Stabling, double 
garage. Four cottages. 


ving, 


agni- 
om, 


ns in 


gar- 


366) 


By Direction of the Trustees. 


SOUTH DEVON 


Between Torquay and Paignton. 


COCKINGTON ESTATE. The Properties include: the world-renowne: 
DRUM INN, designed by the late Sir Edwin Lutyens, P.R.A., and built wit! 
thatched roof and battered walls, with glorious gardens. One of the busiest houses i) 
the West of England. The old-world Village Properties, mainly built in the 11t! 
century, and some of which are let and trade most successfully in cottage industries 
and include Rose Cottage, the Weaver's Cottage, the Estate Office, Court Cottag 
a number of residential Cottages, the Farm Houses, Cottages and_ buildings 
together with the original Dower House, known as LANSCOMBE HOUSE, a ful! 
modernised residential property in a perfect setting with early possession, als: 
THE OLD FORGE, built about 900 years ago. One of the most famous building 
in the country, together with the land laid out by the late Sir Edwin Lutyens, P.R.A. 
for future development as THATCHED COTTAGE SHOPS, the ripe buildin 
LAND in the Borough of Torquay, in Sherwell Valley and also frontages to Nu 
Bush Lane, in all about 67 ACRES, provisionally planned for artisan and othe 
houses, and a further area of about 21 ACRES of building land fronting on t 
Preston Down Road, the whole forming a sound investment vroducing a {net incom 
of abou 1£11,000 per annum. 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION, subject to special condition 
either as a whole or in lots, by Messrs. WAYCOTTS, at the Grand Hote 
Torquay, on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1946, at 11.45 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. 


Tilustrated Particulars and Plans, price 10s. each copy, when ready, from Th 
Auctioneers : Messrs. Waycotts, 5, Fleet St., Torquay. Tel. 4333 (3 lines). Th 
Local Land Agent: Estate Office, Cockington. The London Land Agents: Messr® 
Bernard Thorpe & Partners, 32, Millbank, London, S.W.1. Solicitors : Messrs 
Clifford-Turner & Co., 1, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. Messrs. Eastley & Co.. 
The Manor Office, Paignton. 
















































ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London’’ 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 





1946 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices: 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 
































CARMARTHENSHIRE 


Easy reach of main line station. Good bus service. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD GABLED STONE- 
BUILT RESIDENCE 
in a perfect position overlooking sea, with stone-tiled roof. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms and garden room. Eight bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, complete offices, Aga cooker. 
Spring water. Electric light. Garage for 3. Stabling. 
Two cottages. 


Beautiful grounds, terrace, lawns, kitchen garden, paddock, 
woodland and arable, 


IN ALL ABOUT 40 ACRES 
£7,000 FREEHOLD. EARLY POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


i poee eoc* 
aqaeraates . 








BERKS-WILTS BORDERS 


OXON, NEAR BICESTER «3 





GENUINE 17TH-CENTURY COTTAGE 


et at the foot of the Marlborough Downs. Completely 
nodernised and redecorated recently. Three double bed- 
rooms, 2 reception rooms, bathroom (h. and c.). 


HALF AN ACRE OF GARDEN 
Convenient for Hungerford. 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, palctaeeeiien, 5.W.1 
fe Kensington 1490. ‘Eztn. 7.) 





SUSSEX COAST c.2 


Within sight and sound of the sea at Kingston Gorse. 


CHARMING COUNTRY PROPERTY 


convenient to a village. Hall, 3 reception, 6 bed and 

dressing, bathroom, servants’ quarters. Stabling, garage, 

dairy, useful outbuildings. Co.’s electric light. Matured 
pleasure gardens. Also about 15 acres of grass. 


IN ALL ABOUT 18 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. ‘Extn. 807. ) 


c.l 
SUFFOLK. £11,000, WITH 102 ACRES 


Hunting 3 packs. Golf one mile. Shooting. 
- ous . 





GEORGIAN RED BRICK RESIDENCE 

With central heating, main electricity and water (h. and e. 

basins), 4 reception, 8 bed., 3 bath. Cottage. Lovely 
grounds of about 5 ACRES. Farmery (let off). 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
OF RESIDENCE 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 810.) 





GARDEN OF KENT c.4 


Handy for the Coast. Tonbridge, ape a 


ALL lb Z dae: why 
5 mae AS 





HOME OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 
beautifully fitted throughout and ready for immediate 
occupation, Sitting hall, 3 reception, solarium, 4 best bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 maids’ bedrooms and bathroom. 


MAIN SERVICES. FITTED WASH-BASINS. CENTRAL 
HEATING. 

Garage for 3, workshop and chauffeur’s bedroom (with 
basin). Gardens and grounds about 2 ACR 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION. 

Strongly recommended by Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. 
SCOTT-SMITH & Co., East Preston, Sussex, and HARRODS 


LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 809. 





FASCINATING OLD BLACK AND WHITE 
RESIDENCE 
amidst unspoilt surroundings, full of massive oak beams, 
open fireplaces, yet modernised regardless of cost by well- 
known London firm. 
Lounge hall, 3 large reception rooms and loggia, 8-9 bed- 
rooms (h. and ¢.), 4 excellent bathrooms, model offices with 
Aga cooker, Frigidaire, etc. (Co.'s water, electric light and 
power. Telephone. Central heating. Independent hot 
water. Large garage. Orchid and greenhouses. Nissen hut. 
Lovely grounds with hard tennis court, ornamental ponds 
stocked with fish, rockery, rose and flower gardens, 
kitchen ‘garden, paddocks, etc., in all 
26 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Recommended from inspection by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 
490. Eztn. 806.) 





c.l 
TOTLAND BAY, ISLE OF WIGHT 


Lovely sea view 





ATTRACTIVE GABLED RED _ BRICK 
AND TILED RESIDENCE 
facing south and west, on two floors only. 
First-rate order. Redecorated inside and out. 


Three reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 attic 
bedrooms and bathroom. 


GARAGE, LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDEN, ete. 
ABOUT ONE ACRE 
£5,000 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, S.W. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 810.) 





Half mile exclusive trout fishing. 





HERTS AND BUCKS BORDERS 


ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
presenting acme of luxury and comfort. Entrance hall and 
cloakroom, oak panelled lounge and dining rooms, double 
drawing room and study, 10 bedrooms (h. and c¢.), 4 bath- 
rooms de luxe, model offices. All companies’ mains. 

Efficient central heating. Telephone. 
Three cottages, garages and outbuildings, model farm. 
Lovely matured grounds, hard tennis court, lawns, kitchen 
garden, woodlands, rich pastureland intersected by well- 
known trout stream, 
IN ALL ABOUT 25 ACRES 
Might be divided. 


FOR SALE ON EXCEPTIONALLY ADVAN- 


TAGEOUS TERMS WITH OR WITHOUT 


CONTENTS 


Recommended from inspection: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans 
Kensington 1490. 


Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: 
Extn, 804.) 





20 miles London. Unspoilt surroundings. 


oy at 
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| SOUTHAMPTON : 
cemented FO x & SONS ANTHONY B, FOX, F.S.1., F.A.) 
WILLIAM FOX, F.8.1., F.A.1. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I., F.A.I. LAND AGENTS 


BRIGHTON : 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I.. A.A.I. BOURNEMOU TH—SOUTHAMPTON — BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON. F.A.1.P.A. 


BETWEEN CHICHESTER AND ARUNDEL 


Convenient for electric train service to London, and the attractions of the coast, including yachting and fishing. Goodwood Race Course about 4 miles. 
THE EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE EARLY GEORGIAN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
CROCKER HILL HOUSE, NEAR CHICHESTER, SUSSEX 





Set well back from the road, approached by a tree-lined 
drive and enjoying complete seclusion. 


Five principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 


3 staff bedrooms, housekeeper’s room and domestic offices. 


Double garage, stabling, heated greenhouse. The matured 
gardens are tastefully laid out with lawns, flower beds, and 
kitchen garden extending to about 5 ACRES. 


PAIR MODERN COTTAGES each containing 3 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, living room, kitchen and _ scullery. 


VACANT POSSESSION will be given on completion 
except of one cottage occupied by gardener. enn = ks 
CROCKER HILL HOUSE THE COTTAGES 


To be Sold by Auction at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, Thursday, September 26, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold by private treaty) 


Auctioneers : Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 2277/7279 (4 lines). Solicitors: Messrs. BLANDY & BLANDY, 1, Friar Street, Reading. 


REDHILL, NORTH BOURNEMOUTH 


A country residence enjoying glorious uninterrupted views over the Stour Valley and for 20 miles around, yet within 3% miles of the centre of Bournemouth. 





Occupying a magnificent and most convenient position 
some 150 ft. above sea level. 


“THE MOUNT ’”’ 
WIMBORNE ROAD, REDHILL 
Approached by a carriage drive. Four bedrooms, bath- 
room, 2 reception rooms, complete offices. Clematis- 
covered verandah entrance. Two garages. 
Delightfully laid out, terraced and well wooded grounds of 


approximately ONE ACRE. 


To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on September 12, 1946, at 3 p.m. 


Illustrated particulars may be obtained of the Solicitors, GoDson & Co., Northgate, Sleaford, Lincs, and of the Auctioneers, Fox & Sons, 44/52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





In the much favoured and highly residential district of By order of Executors. 


TALBOT WOODS, BOURNEMOUTH WILTSHIRE 


i About 4% miles from Marlborough on the main road to Devizes, and about 10 miles 
A modern, corner residence close to golf course and near town centre. About 4% miles from l g 1 ze8, 


from Devizes. 
‘“SANSOMS,”’ 
48, ELGIN ROAD 


Compact accommodation 

on two floors only. Five comprising an excellent house, farm buildings, cottages, arable and pasture lands. 

bedrooms (4 h. and ¢.), box- GALLOP AND TRAINING GROUNDS. 

room, bathroom, 3 recep- 

tion rooms and complete 
offices. Garage. 540 ACRES 

and producing a rental of about £642 per annum. 


The Freehold Agricultural and Sporting Estate 
MANOR FARM, WEST KENNETT, NEAR MARLBOROUGH 


The whole extending to an area of about 


Matured garden of 


HALF AN ACRE 
: . : eee development in the near future. The estate, therefore, may be regarded as a speculative 
including an _ additional investment. 


The property is most conveniently situated in pleasant surroundings, and enjoys an 


valuable building site. 
To be sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on To be Sold by Auction at the Castle Hall, Devizes, on Thursday, 
September 12, 1946, at 3 p.m. September 5, 1946, at 3 p.m. 
strate ‘ticulars mav be aine - the Solicitors. CHAS. G ——— sai Particulars may be obtained of the Solicitors, Messrs. J. W. MILLER & SON, Equity 
Illustrate d particulars may be obtained of the Solicitors, CHAs. G. LESTER & RUSSELL, Chambers, High Street, Poole, and of the Joint Auctioneers, Messrs. FOX & SONS, 
Digby Chambers, Post Office Road, Bournemouth, and of the Auctioneers, Fox & SONS, 


44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and Messrs. TILLEY & CULVERWELL, 
44/52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 14, Market Place, Chippenham, Wilts. 








ADJOINING ASHDOWN FOREST 


WITH BEAUTIFUL VIEWS ACROSS .WELL-TIMBERED COUNTRY 


500 feet above sea level. London 36 miles, East Grinstead 6% miles. Close golf course. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN WELL- 
APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Situate in a quiet lane in the heart of the country yet not 
isolated. Five bedrooms (h. and c.), well-fitted bathroom, 
3 reception rooms, modern kitchen. Main electricity, 
Co.’s water, telephone, central heating. Three garages 
with accommodation over one loosebox. Greenhouse and 
useful outbuildings. Delightful grounds with kitchen 
garden, sunken rose garden, orchard, paddock and stream 
extending to about 7 ACRES. PRICE £10,000 
FREEHOLD. 


The whole jis in good order and ready for immediate occupation. VACANT POSSESSION. 
Further particulars from the Joint Sole Agents, Fox & SONS, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Telephone: Hove 2277/7279 (4 lines), and Messrs. JARVIS & Co., Muster Green, Haywards 
Heath. Telephone: Haywards Heath 700 (2 lines). 


FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
Telephone : Bournemouta 6300 (Five lines) 





extensive frontage to the main Marlborough-Devizes road with a_ possibility of 


q 
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KEEP FREE WITH 











SKETOFAX.. 


insect 
repellent 


(CONTAINS D.M.P.) 


litle 
Cals shin 


LIQUID — Unit containers 2/10d. per box of 12, or 3d. each inc. tax 
CREAM — 1/5d. inc. tax From your chemist a 


A BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. PRODUCT 


pr3333 





333-34 








+> 


Boulton C® Paul Ltd 


NOR WtCH 


LONDON BIRMItN GHA™M 














BY APPOINTMENT 
MATCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.M.KING GEORGE VI 


BRYANT & MAY'S 
MATCHES 


oa Latches 
British HomeS” 





















eh ALL-PURPOSE 


(" is WATER CART 


J (Regd. design) 
For quickly moving without loss not only 
water but most materials. Free running. Very 
sturdy consiruction. Welded Tubular Stee 
Frame. Heavily galvanised container. Rubber 
Tyres. Four sizes—15 to 30 gallons. Also made 
with unbreakable welded all-stee] wheels. 


Alfred Allen 


AND SON LIMITED 


LOWER GORNAL, Wr. OUDLEY 
Telephone: Dudley 2460 & 2469 


Merchant or Horticultural Sundries- 
man for details. 


London Office : 
23 Lawrence Lane, E.C.2 Telephone: MONarch 2978 





For Moving Things Easily 





POKER TAIT 
ROOT Pp 














fine wines for a century 
John E, Fells & Sons Ltd., London, S.E.1 








You’ll be glad you had 


ELSOMS 


“BULBS 


For over a century we have 
specialised in the growing of 
bulbs and seeds. Send a 
postcard for our unique Cata- 
logue, illustrated in full natural 
colour and containing many 
superb new varieties. 








ELSOMS (Spalding) Ltd. 
Dept.22 Spalding, Lincs. 
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DON’T 
CLIP HIS 
WINGS 





He’s so full of youthful enthusiasms and energies ; 
growing up in a thrilling, air-minded age. You’ll want to 


17 AYFAZ 


see him getting the best out of the world tomorrow. 

A bit of money, put by for him in National Savings 
Certificates, will make all the difference to him later on. 
So keep up your Savings and don’t fritter them away — 
especially now while prices are high and goods in short 
supply. 
opportunity he deserves. 


Hold on to your Savings to give him the 


NATIONAL 


buy and hold SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES 
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“Of course, 


you donkey — they’re Galey Cranford!” 


Ten 


. and every chocolate attractively 


The chocolate assortment with the gorgeous variety ! 
marvellous centres . . 
wrapped for perfect freshness. Caley’s will have a lot of 
other good things to announce soon, too, including the 


return of your favourite chocolates, FORTUNE. 


the NEW chocolate assortment—to buy NOW 











moh up-le- adel, 
CARTRIDGE, 
Za 


ADE MARK 


NEUMATIC 


| DGES" 


THE MOST EFFICIENT YET EVOLVED 





The easy action of 
“ Pneumatic ”’ Cart- 
ridges minimises the 
risk of Gun-headache, a 


Gun-headache is the result of shock caused by 
recoil. ‘‘ Pneumatic ’’ Cartridges remove, to a 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. THE KING 


Sanitary Polish 
Manufacturers 


RONUK 


LIMITED SUPPLIES 


PORTSLADE th ee 
SUSSEX PRe-Wa 


SANITARY POLISHES 


GIVE "THE SHINE OF QUALITY" 
TO FLOORS AND FURNITURE 


LIMITED 
QUALLY 
ARED THROUGH & 
PRE-WAR STOCKISTS 





















































































































































































































































wonderful advantage 
during a long day’s 
shooting, and particu- 
larly appreciated by 
experienced lady shots. 
For Trap-shooting they 
are invaluable, as you 
can use them all day 
without fatigue. 











very large extent, the cause of Gun-headache with 
its accompanying fatigue, simply by reducing 
recoil. The ‘Pneumatic ’’ Air-chamber Cork 
Wad replaces the old-fashioned felt wad, and acts 
as a “‘ cushion ’’ which absorbs much of the force 
of the inevitable backward “‘ kick.’’ The Cork 
Wad combined with the Domed Cards also 
provides a perfect gas check which increases 
velocity, gives greater range, cleaner killing, and 
lowers barrel pressure. 


Owing to the great demand for “‘Pneumatic’’ Cartridges, please order your 
supplies well ahead of actual requirements. 


THE ‘PNEUMATIC’ CARTRIDGE CO.,LTD.,96, HOLYROOD ROAD, EDINBURGH 


Governing Director: L. Gordon Sandeman 





- high grade shoes 


are restricted, Norwell’s may still 
be able to help you. Write today— 
your enquiries will have the 
personal attention of “The man 
behind the boot.” 


Norwells 


OF PERTH 


f/ NORWELL’S PERTH FOOTWEAR LTD. 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


TRUST THE MAN BEHIND THE BOOT 
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Specially prepared by Abdulla for all lovers 


of the American style cigarette 


FIFTH AVENUE 
20 for 2/4 


173, New Bond Street, W.|1. 









This symbol flies 
to 68 different lands 





NEW! 


Giant new 45-ton 
Clippers fly “above 
the weather” at a 
cruising speed of 
300 m.p.h., carrying 
a capacity number 
of 47 passengers 





THE PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS bearing 
this symbol have, during 18 years of 
continual over-ocean air service, carried 








over four and a half million passengers 
to 68 different countries, over a distance 
of more than 387,000,000 miles. The day is getting 
nearer when seats will be available again, and you will 
want to fly to New York by Clipper. Frequent schedules 
will make it easy. Then you will realize what years 
of experience in air travel mean in terms of comfort 





and service, 

For information, write or ‘phone your Travel Agent —or 
United States Lines, General Agents for Pan American World 
Airways, 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1. WHItehall 4162. “Go by 
Clipper when you go.” 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
CThe System of the Flying Chippers 
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RDONIA 
BLADES 


FOR QUICKER SHAVES 



























THE DEBT OF HONOUR 


The alleviation of distress amongst ex-Service men and women, 
including the disabled and their dependants, and the care of those 
left behind by the men who fell in action, are the foremost of the 
many responsibilities which the British Legion has undertaken 
since 1921. 

The Second World War has added materially to this great work. 
Annual expenditure is —— increasing, and an appeal is earnestly 
made for legacies—to safeguard the future of the Legion’s work for 
those to whom the Nation owes so much. 

REMEMBER —the British Legion helps ex-Service men and women 
of ALL Ranks, ALL Services and ALL Wars. 


BRITISH LEGION 
APPEAL cares runp) 


RICHMOND, SURREY 


Full details of all beneficent activities and Forms of Beq can be ob 





ined on request. 

















INSTANTANEOUS 
GAS WATER HEATERS 
* 


RANALAH SALES CORPORATION LTD. 
5 QUEEN ANNES GATE. LONDON, S.W41. 
Phone WHITERALL:  GA51 
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Bassano 


SENORA DONA EMILIA ECHANDIA 


Senora Echandia is the wife of His Excellency Sefior Dr. Don Dario Echandia, the Colombian Ambassador 
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FOUNTAINS ABBEY 


Tax proposal of the Roman Catholic 
Church to acquire and restore the ruins 
of Fountains Abbey as a memorial to 
members who fell in the two wars must have 
appealed strongly to the imagination and con- 
victions of many. But in different senses; in 
divergent directions. On the one hand it repre- 
sents the recovery to its original service of the 
most beautiful and nearly complete of those 
ruined abbeys whose dissolution four centuries 
ago the Church of Rome neither forgets nor 
forgives. Added to this ideal, which can be 
easily understood, is the latter-day itch to repair 
and use beautiful buildings that by some mis- 
chance have fallen into decay. The very perfec- 
tion of Fountains has prompted in innumerable 
visitors the reflection that it must have been, 
might still be, more beautiful if intact, the roof 
replaced, the bare ruined choirs warmed with 
colour and sound. But would that be the 
case? An 18th-century sage said of this very 
problem in this very place: ‘““A Goth may 
deform, but it exceeds the power of art to 
amend.’’ To the impartial mind the answer to 
that question should decide an issue that is at 
once delicate and of very wide concern. For 
Fountains is not only a former ecclesiastical 
property. It has meanwhile become a national 
monument, an object of universally acclaimed 
natural beauty and as such a spiritual posses- 
sion of a definite kind to the British people and, 
indeed, to the English-speaking world. 

It will be said that the spiritual values of 
natural beauty are inferior to and comprised in 
a church’s religious purpose, and that, in any 
case, restoration of the fabric will not lessen, 
but rather increase, that beauty. It is difficult 
to discuss the former premise without embarking 
on controversial issues involving ultimate 
ethical values. But we may recall what it was 
that natural beauty came to mean to the age 
that discovered it, and still speaks of, if less 
sacramentally, to the multitudes of to-day. In 
just such a place as the dale where Fountains 
lies Wordsworth put into imperishable words 
man’s recognition 

In nature and the language of the sense 

The anchor of my present thought; the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart; and soul 

Of all my moral being. 
A pagan, or at best a pantheistic, confusion 
of sensuous and spiritual experience? Yet it is 
one that has inspired mankind in many ages and 
countries besides the romantic era in England, 
and one that Fountains Abbey in ruins opens 
freely and undenominationally to all who seek 
it. Will that 

sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
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survive its conversion to the use of a particular 
rule of life ? 

It is difficult to point to any instance where 
a building, long ruinous and adopted by Nature 
as her own, has not lost more than was gained 
by reconstruction. Few will say that Hurst- 
monceux Castle rehabilitated is more beautiful 
than Bodiam. We are told that monks from 
Buckfastleigh will handle the work at Fountains; 
but, to speak frankly, that achievement in 
reconstruction is more notable for its pious 
endeavour than for architectural distinction. 
Fountains Abbey is scheduled as a national 
monument to protect it from structural altera- 
tion of any kind in whatever interest. Had any 
other owner, even the Church of England, made 
the same proposal as the Church of Rome, our 


: view, and we believe that of impartial opinion 
- generally, would be that the law, if it is a good 


law, should remain binding, and should con- 
tinue to be so in this case. We live in an age of 


“ nationalisation, and some of us may view certain 


applications of it with grave misgivings. But if 
ever a building cried aloud for national owner- 
ship it is Fountains Abbey. 


SHAKESPEARIAN PLAYER 


NCE in this very town, an age ago, 
Behind the market where the playhouse stood 

He was a young impassioned Romeo, 
Orlando walking in a summer wood... . 
To gaping townsmen and their ogling wives 
His acting was a glamour and a gleam, 
A glimpse of other worlds and other lives 
From As You Like It—Hamlet and The Dream. 


A sudden chill perhaps, a fever pain 

Stilled his gay gailliard ways, his pretty part; 
And when at last the troupe moved on again, 
Bedraggled, penniless, of heavy heart, 

They left him sleeping in this town churchyard 
Where creeping moss and little stonecrops grow— 
And still on moonlit nights these precincts guard 
The ghost of Oberon—or Romeo. 


JOAN POMFRET 


FEEDING THE WORLD 

HE proposals outlined by Sir John Boyd 

Orr for international control of food are 
based on _ principles which are _ generally 
admitted to have reason and logic behind them. 
The concrete suggestion is that an International 
Food Board should have powers to buy any food 
when world prices dropped below an agreed mini- 
mum and should release it again when they rose 
above an agreed maximum. If too big a surplus 
accumulated, this could be released to countries 
in greatest need. In this way prices of food 
could be controlled within relatively narrow 
limits and so arranged that a slightly greater 
supply than was actually needed would always 
be encouraged. It may be noted that, of all the 
food produced to-day, only 5 to 10 per cent. is 
consumed outside its country of origin. An in- 
crease of 21% per cent. in world production means, 
therefore, an increase of 50 per cent. in the 
world market. The diversion of the small surplus 
budgeted for to the poorer countries would help 
them to build up their general economy and 
make them a better market for the rest of 
industry. In the meantime, Sir John Orr sees 
the development of an expanding world agricul- 
ture creating a tremendous demand for indus- 
trial products. His Report appears most 
opportunely for the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers at Copenhagen. 


THE FUTURE OF ENNERDALE 


HOSE who take it for granted that the 

Lake District—which (it is assumed) will 
become, perhaps, the most important of our 
National Parks—is already more or less sacro- 
sanct are being daily disillusioned, and it is 
important that they should make it clear how 
essentially reasonable their position is, rather 
than give way to indignation over exhibitions of 
apparent Philistinism. It is quite true that 
various forms of development are necessary in 
West Cumberland and that a raising of the 
standard of living is required in the Lakes as in 
other rural districts. That does not mean, 
however, that projects for planting industries in 
particular spots or for submerging valleys indis- 
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criminately are necessarily good because they 
may bring economic benefits. When the enquiry 
with regard to the raising of Ennerdale Lil-e 
comes to be made next month, it will be m»re 
possible to assess the attitude of the public. “),¢ 
voluntary societies who are being attacked as 
intemperate busybodies will no doubt put tl eir 
case with becoming moderation. As in ot \«r 
instances, it is based largely on facts capable «of 
proof or disproof: the fact, for instance, t <t 
ten million gallons a day could be drawn fr yin 
Ennerdale without raising the present dam at 
all and the fact that this quantity is six tin es 
the amount the Whitehaven area is at present 
taking. If it can be shown that a larger sup; - 
is necessary or would be profitable, the volun- 
tary societies will reply that there are othir 
methods of getting it and that if these are sonx - 
what more costly than the ones proposed, the 
country must be prepared to foot any reasona))'e 


bill for the difference. Any project whica 


involves the destruction of natural beauty and 
scenic grandeur is a matter for national and it 
merely one for local decision. 


FARM TENANCIES 

HERE is much useful statistical material 

in the National Farm Survey of England 
and Wales which is a summary of the infornia- 
tion gathered, county by county, during 
1941-1943. On the human side it is interesting 
to find that the proportions of farmers who rent 
their land and those who own their land have 
changed little in the past two decades. The 
proportion of tenants is still 65 per cent. 
Tenancy is most common in the northern coun- 
ties, and it is only in Berkshire and Essex that 
less than half the farms are held on tenancies. 
The average length of occupation of all holdings 
was 13% years, referring of course to unfinished 
occupancies. The average total length of 
occupation of a holding is probably double this. 
Fortunately we have few ‘‘get rich quick”’ 
farmers who flit from farm to farm. Most prefer 
to see out their time on farms they know. As 
would be expected, the farm survey shows that 
the smaller the holding the higher is the rent per 
acre. The average for England and Wales is 
27s., ranging from below 10s. to 80s. and over. 
Holdings in the smallest size group of 5-25 acres 
show by far the highest average figure of 52s.; 
there is a big drop to 33s. for the next group of 
25-100 acre holdings, and then a gradual fall 
through the other groups to 19s. an acre for the 
largest holdings of 700 acres and over. Small 
holdings are usually on the better land, but the 
main reason for the higher rentals is that the 
farm-house and buildings account for a higher 
proportion of the rent on small holdings than on 
large. 


FREEDOM OF WALKING 

IR LAWRENCE CHUBB, who is secretary 

of the Commons, Open Spaces and Fovt- 
paths Preservation Society, has been sayig 
something with which all lovers of the coun‘ -y 
will sympathise; he wants our commons a 1d 
footpaths restored to us much more quickly than 
at present. For six years when we found our 
favourite stile perhaps wrapped in barbed we 
and our favourite footpath leading into ‘le 
middle of an aerodrome, we turned back w=‘! 
perfect docility; there was ‘‘a war on” aid 
nothing else mattered. Now that there is pea: e 
we cannot help feeling that some at least of t! e 
liberty of the country might be given back 9 
us; we resent having to stick to the hard his 4 
road. A footpath makes a varied appeal. -t 
is quiet and solitary; it leads through pretty ar 1 
tranquil fields and woods that we should nt 
otherwise see; it has the charm of a link wit) 
the past in that those who have gone befor: ‘5 
have walked along it from time immemo 
Finally, it gives us the sensation of exerci 
our rights as free citizens, of having our 
upon our native heath. We love its plea 
meanderings, and would not be without i's 
familiar stiles however laborious they may | 
climb. Doubtless, everything cannot be n 4 
clear and tidy for us at once, and we hav 
wish to walk on the South Downs as lon: 3s 
there are unexploded mines about; but as t iere 
is no war on, we feel that the authorities might 
get a move on instead. 
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A 
CoUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


1946 is written with the fall of the leaf in 
October, I think that, so far as the south- 
t of England is concerned, the summing up 
be that for the most part it was a disappoint- 
» at. It is unsafe to generalise about gardening 
« .ditions, as everything depends on the 
\cather, which this year has been more 
v .accountable and patchy than usual. 
The peculiarity about my particular corner 
o' England this year is that almost everyone 
ha. failed to grow successfully two very essential 
aid common vegetables, which in other years 
o fered not the slightest difficulty. These are the 
b oad bean and the marrow. With the first, in 
a normal season three rows of seeds dibbled in 
a. different periods of the spring will provide 
{.r more beans than the ordinary household can 
( sume, and cause the minimum of trouble and 
|.bour, for no pest, except the black blight, 
t kes any notice of them. The same can be said 
( the marrow, and a few plants set out in odd 
« rners of the garden, and forgotten, will by 
id-summer produce giant growths in such 
indance that one of the main worries of 
intry vicars with small churches is_ the 
ding of standing room for marrow exhibits 
« Harvest Sunday. Last summer, when I was 
sort of garden space, I trowelled two surplus 
plants into a disused poultry run and, if the 
frosts of October had not checked their extra- 
ordinary vitality, the road to the house would 
have been blocked by a growth suggestive of 
a tropical jungle, and some of the marrows were 
of such proportions that they would have over- 
turned a lorry. This year the broad bean rows 
are providing meagre picking only, while the 
vellow unhealthy marrow plants hold out no 
promise whatsoever in the future. 


VY isss the garden history of this year of 


* * 
“* 


T is, I suppose, due to this uncertainty as to 

the future of vegetable crops that the gar- 
deners we employ are usually pessimists, for 
there is much to be said for the policy of being 
always on the safe side, provided that one does 
not overdo it. My gardener, who has recently 
returned to me after six years in the Army, 
never at any time emulated the spirit of Alfred 
Lester, who, in the Arcadian days prior to 1914, 
looked always on the bright side and found that 
every cloud was silver-lined. Since his return 
to his old employment after war service, my 
gardener’s pessimism with regard to the well- 
being of the poultry and all growths in the 
garden has been acute, and the harder I strive 
to detect some hope in the future the more 
abysmal becomes his gloom about probable dis- 
asters to come. 

“T noticed this morning that one of the 
hens has a bunged-up eye, and I am afraid it is 
troup,” he will say. 

When I venture to suggest that she may 
have been pecked by another bird, he dismisses 
the vain imagining with a decisive shake of the 
head. ‘‘Sure to be roup, as it is very prevalent 
round here now, and also I noticed one of the 
cockerels was a bit shaky on his legs. This is 
probably the first stages of paralysis, and if 
that’s the case we’ll lose the lot. And I don’t 
like the yellowing off of some of the onion tops 
—-looks like the beginning of black mildew to 
me, and there’s no cure for that !”” 


* * 
* 


¥ HAVE discovered recently, however, that 
\ there is a cure for pessimism even when it has 
eached the chronic stage, and the treatment is 
urely homeeopathic. It is not a bit of use to 
idminister optimism as a corrective, as this 
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THE WAY TO 


merely aggravates the condition : the line to take 
is one of even greater gloom and despair. If in 
answer to dire forebodings about poultry 
epidemics one replies that, as there is no food 
now with which to feed hens, a clean sweep of 
the entire stock would be a blessing in disguise, 
and in any case they are a rotten lot of birds 
and not worth keeping; that one knew the 
onions were doomed to be mildewed when one 
sowed the seed as the whole garden is infected 
with the disease; and that, on top of it all, there 
are definite signs of blight among the potatoes 
and tomatoes, which will no doubt completely 
ruin the crop, the effect all this has on the 
pessimist is immediate. He resents so much this 
trespassing on his preserve, this plagiarism of 
his style, that he refutes immediately most of 
one’s gloomy prophecies, and goes out of his 
way to comment on a whole variety of growths 
in the garden which promise bumper crops, 
some of which will be up to horticultural show 
standard, and to predict an early increase in 
the poultry ration. 

To all those readers who suffer from handy- 
man’s pessimism I recommend the homeceopathic 
treatment, but as they say that practice makes 
perfect, perhaps there may be a risk of becoming 
a confirmed pessimist oneself. 

* 
VERYBODY has heard and read about Petra 
in the mountains of Transjordan, but only 
the few who have visited it know that the 
dominant feature of the “rose-red city half as 
old as time” is not the wonderful temples 
carved from the rocks, but the population of 
fleas which live in them. This is possibly the 





THE 
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Carpenter 
MINSTER 


main reason why it was deserted by its Nabatean 
inhabitants in the days of the Romans, and no 
one has ever tried to live there since, except 
a queer race of so-called Arabs, who are believed 
to be the descendants of a Jewish settlement 
which was established in Petra some thirteen 
hundred years ago in the days of Mohammed 
the Prophet. Their local name, Lyathna—the 
Lions of Judah—rather points to the fact that 
there may be some truth in the claim, though 
it must be admitted that to-day there is nothing 
very lion-like about these degenerate flea-bitten 
residents in the temples and tombs of the lost 
city. 
ok ‘ 2 

Bh ben first time I visited Petra I was very 

smartly clad in khaki shorts with stockings 
of a most attractive shade of light beige, and my 
wife was wearing a travelling frock of much the 
same colour; but when we entered the first of 
the vast tombs carved from the natural red 
sandstone our garments seemed to take on 
a duller hue, and the pastel-shaded beige of my 
wife’s skirt and my stockings began to turn grey 
with the colour intensifying until, when we had 
both reached the stage of being off-black, we 
realised we were smothered with very hungry 
fleas that were jumping on us in thousands from 
the floor of the tomb. After this experience our 
examination of the interiors of most of the 
wonderful antiquities was, to say the least, 
perfunctory, as we found it essential in Petra to 
keep always in the bright sunshine, which the 
fleas avoided. 

I was reminded of this recently when, on 
the occasion of a visit to relations in Wales, the 
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Scottie before starting was given a bath and 
thorough brush-up to ensure that he was in a 
fit condition to enter the house of others who 
cannot always be expected to see one’s dog and 
his little failings in quite the same light as one’s 
self. As bath attendant and barber in charge 
of the operation I can affirm that when we left 
Hampshire there was not one New Forest flea 
in his coat, but on the car journey northwards 
I took him for a short walk in a Gloucestershire 
field, in one corner of which under the hedgerow 
trees there was a derelict and rotting stack of 
straw. This apparently was full of the most 
entrancing smells—the sort of smells one cannot 
dismiss with a mere sniff, but the very special 
type with an elusive perfume, which thrills the 
canine senses so that one breathes them in 
slowly to appreciate the delicate bouquet to the 
full. After a very lengthy investigation of every 
smell in the rotten straw the Scottie kindly 
consented to re-enter the car, where immediately 
he started to scratch furiously, and it would be 
no exaggeration to say that he scratched his 
way through three English and two Welsh 
counties until he reached his destination, where 
he was found to be smothered with fleas in 
Petra-like profusion. 


* * 
* 


MENTION all these sordid details because 

through the catastrophe I obtained some in- 
formation which may be of interest and warning 
to dog-owning readers. The only insect powder 
I had with me was a tin of the D.D.T., about 
the properties of which I wrote so disparagingly 
in some recent Notes. When for the want of 
something more effective I was about to apply 
this to the Scottie’s coat, my host warned me 
that in no circumstances should dogs come in 
contact with ‘the powder. He had recently 
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dusted his spaniel’s kennel very thoroughly with 
D.D.T. to destroy vermin, and the following day 
his dog suffered from the most severe respiratory 
troubles and had nearly passed out with a heart 
attack. Apparently D.D.T. is not quite so 
innocuous as I imagined. 


* * 
* 


HAVE always envied those people whose 

manners are so engaging and appearance so 
attractive that they have succeeded in taming 
the squirrels in the adjoining wood, and induc- 
ed them to attend for breakfast regularly every 
morning. Recently in Wales I met a charming 
squirrel, who is middle-aged, if not elderly, 
judging by the colour of his coat, and who comes 
into the kitchen through the open window while 
lunch is being prepared, and assists the cook by 
acting as official food-taster. He appears to 
take his job very seriously and apparently enjoys 
it, but history suggests that the post of official 
food- and wine-taster was no sinecure in the days 
of Caligula, when so many Cabinet Ministers 
passed out suddenly on the eve of important 
Goverment decisions. 

The squirrel, like the robin and some officers 
of cavalry, it would seem, strongly objects to 
sitting down to breakfast with any other 
squirrel, and members of his species who evince 
a desire for easy food are well seen off into the 
tops of the adjoining trees. I regret to have to 
state that, according te my informant, this ban 
is extended even to the lawfully wedded wife, 
except during the mating season, but then, as 
our cook used to say, “‘all men are alike.”’ 

When calling on a friend the other day, I 
surprised a squirrel on the front steps of the 
house, who went a short way up a nearby tree 
and made a face at me through a fork. I under- 
stand that he is extremely tame and confident, 
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and is always on either the front steps or the 
back; also that recently, when the grocer left 
the week’s supplies outside the back door, he 
ate the cheese on the spot and carried off the 
butter and margarine. I do not think that my 
friend should harbour resentment, despite the 
resulting shortage of essential food-stuffs whic 
cannot be replaced. It is quite understanda le 
that the intelligent little animal should think 
that a week’s ration of cheese, butter and m 
garine for two people was intended as a da 
ration for one squirrel. 
* m * 

E hear sometimes of dogs, who, so th: 1 

owners say, have been taught never \ 
walk on the flower or vegetable beds in the ga~ 
den, but I must candidly confess I have never 
owned one, nor met one. People come to this 
house sometimes with a dog, and let him out of 
the car saying : ‘‘Oh, he’s trained to gardens, and 
is quite all right with flowers as he never walks 
on them,”’ and at the same moment there is « 
juicy crack as the finest delphinium snaps off 
atits base. Iam never quite certain if my visitor 
is exaggerating the intelligence of his dog, 
or whether the animal’s horticultural standard 
is so high that he fails to recognise my flower 
beds as part of a garden, which this year parti- 
cularly would be a more or less reasonable mis- 
take. I have been told a story—for the truth of 
which I will not vouch—of a garden-respecting 
mongrel who flushed a stray cat in the vegetable 
plots of the estate. Though when chased the 
cat ran through the peas, beans and carrots, 
the dog kept all the time to the paths. Finally 
he caught the cat outside the potato plot, seized 
her by the scruff of the neck and carried her 
through the gate to the road, where he de- 
posited her unharmed. 


OLD AND NEW IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT 


By R. T. LANG 


“NHE Isle of Wight is a scintillating diamond 
on the maiden finger of the English Chan- 
nel, a gem of rare beauty only 22% miles 

by 13% miles. There are four sea-ways to it 
from the shores of Hampshire and Dorset : the 
leisurely sail from Lymington to Yarmouth, 
where the crowd does not gather and we seem to 
be back in the days of coaches and furbelows; 
the lovely journey from Southampton to Cowes, 
so full of life till we brave the open water beyond 


Calshot; the short, smart scurry across from 
Portsmouth to Fishborne; and the most popular 
route, but for passengers only, to Ryde. A car 
can be taken by any of the first three, at return 
fares varying from about 30s. to more than £3, 
but a car is almost too much for this delightful 
little island. A cycle or Shank’s pony provides 
the best way of seeing it, with a hired car or 
motor-coach for those who simply must travel 
by either of these means. 


IN THE OLD VILLAGE OF SHANKLIN 


If Fishborne be selected as a starting-point, 
a short trip eastward will bring the visitor to 
Ryde, where Mrs. Jordan made her last and 
Miss Ellen Terry her first appearance at the old 
Theatre Royal, now, like so many of its kin, a 
cinema. The pier, opened in 1814, was one of 
the first in England, and has three sections : one 
for pedestrians, one for electric trams and the 
third for the railway—a lesson to modern road 
builders. Ryde is the resort of the modern 
counterpart of the girl who inspired Ashby 
Sterry’s rhapsody : 
The smartest little sailor-girvl, 
Who'll steer, ov ‘‘ bear a hand”’ or furl, 
And I am told she oft 
Quite longs to reef her petticoats, 
And gleefully to “‘ girl the boats,”’ 
Or glibly go aloft ! 


Henry Fielding gave the town an unusual tes 
monial. Alluding to its steep streets, he wrot 
“Immediately after the most violent rain, a fi 
lady may walk in Ryde without wetting h 
silken shoes.’’ The sentiment is out of date 
nowadays the fine lady wears brogues—but t 
clean, steep streets are still there. 

South of the town is the airport termin 
of the latest route to the island, on the road 
1,300-vear-old Brading, which still has soi 
16th- and 17th-century houses, a church said 
be on the site of one which St. Wilfrid founde 
a village pound, stocks and whipping-post, a 
an old bull ring. Before the reclamation of t 
surrounding land the sea came up to Bradi 
Quay and there is a fine view of the eastern p: 
of Wight from Brading Down. In the chur 
yard lies Legh Richmond’s “Little Jane,” 
heroine of the vicarage ladies of 150 years ago 

A couple of miles suffice to bring the eis 4- 
teenth century into the twentieth in Sandov n, 
the heart of a glorious bay. There is a street 
named after John Wilkes, who lived here; Hall 
Caine wrote his first novel at Vectis Cottage, aad 
Sir Isaac Pitman completed his Shorthand D.c- 
tionary here by getting the local boys to dictzete 
to him. None of these, however, attracts te 
visitor like the sweeping, sandy shore, the excel- 
lent bathing, the largest swimming-pool on tie 
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ind, the pier and its concert pavilion and all 
e merry attractions of a modern holiday resort. 

Two miles farther on is Shanklin, where 
‘rything from riding horses to fishing or yacht- 

may be enjoyed. The water of the chaly- 
ate spring, discovered in 1676, is said to be 
od for anemia. Another half mile brings a 
id running left-handed down Shanklin Chine, 
a radiantly romantic glen which leads to the sea; 
ii a mile more (Wight is a land of small dis- 
tances) comes Luccombe Chine, where one can 
take tea while surrounded by wild flowers and 
ferns. Just beyond it is Bonchurch, with its old 
church where lies Algernon Swinburne, the poet 
of rebellious youth, whose family was closely 
associated with the place. Ina house just above 
the church Charles Dickens started Great Expec- 
tations. Fuchsias growing in the open gardens 
tell of the miidness of the climate, and the tree- 
shaded pond in the village street is always a 
favourite subject for artists. 

The terraces of Ventnor, rising 200 ft. from 
the sea, are reached in yet another mile. Behind 
the town are some of the loveliest scenes on the 
island; in front are charming views and coast 
walks. The downs above are now preserved by 
the National Trust and every form of holiday 
amusement is at call. Westward along the coast 
is Steephill Castle, now a holiday fellowship 
home but long the residence of Helen Mathers, 
author of Comin’ Through The Rye, and of Mrs. 
Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes}. It is the home, 
too, of the purple stock, father of all the sweet- 
scented garden stocks. Beyond runs the Under- 
cliff, a picturesque result of some long-forgotten 
landslip. The cliff rises imposingly on one hand, 
the sea lies placidly on the other, on the way to 
Blackgang Chine, which is said to have received 
its name from a gang of pirates who made it their 
headquarters. Now it is a haven of peace. 

From here the new road goes on to Fresh- 
water, a fine run by the sea, but the old road 
inland is still the more interesting route for any- 
one not in a hurry. The quaint old church of 
Chale, of 1296, has suffered many changes, no 
bay in the nave being quite like its neighbour. 
The tower was once a beacon. A cart road to 
the right, here, past the ancient tithe barn of 
Chale Abbey, is the shortest way on to St. 
Catherine’s Down, with the tower of its oratory, 
consecrated in 1328, and a stone lantern which 
showed a warning light to sea in the days 'sefore 
lighthouses. 

The way past the 17th-century manor 
1ouse of Kingston leads to Shorwell, where the 
hurch has a fine Jacobean canopy, a good wall- 
painting, of about 1440, illustrating the story of 

St. Christopher, a chained Cranmer Bible of 
1541, a Vinegar Bible of 1717, an old font, an 
Elizabethan chalice and paten and a number of 
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good brasses. Past West Court, a picturesque 
relic of the reigns of Henry VIII, Queen Eliza- 
beth and James I, is the bunch of thatched 
cottages which make Brighstone, or Brixton, 
and Mottistone, the home of Lord Mottistone, 
better known to men of the first world war as 
General Jack Seely. The manor house was built 
about 1550; the church is twelfth century. 

The road runs through a little pass between 
the downs and on to Freshwater, rich in memories 
of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. He is said to have 
bought his house, Farringford, half a mile to the 
south, out of the profits made from the sale of 
his famous poem Maud. Upon High Down isa 
memorial cross, over 55 feet high, which was 
erected by his American admirers in 1887. On 
these downs, as the fresh breezes blow from the 
Channel, one can understand why they were such 
a favourite resort of the poet. 

Through little, modern Totland Bay the end 
of the road, at Alum Bay, offers some of the 
finest natural scenery in the kingdom. The 
varied tints of the cliffs, in shades of black, blue, 
purple, grey and yellow, maintain an industry, 
bottles of the sand being cleverly made to dis- 
play the various colours. Out to sea stand The 
Needles with the famous lighthouse. 

The way back through Totland Bay goes 
straight on to Yarmouth, once a notorious 
smuggling centre. There is a historic monument 
in the church. Admiral Sir Robert Holmes, who 
took New Amsterdam, now known as New York, 
from the Dutch, found a statue of Louis XIV of 
France in a ship which he captured. The grim 
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old sea dog ordered an artist to “clap his head”’ 
on the body in place of that of the French king, 
and gave it to Yarmouth Church. To-day the 
town is a picturesque holiday resort, with a har- 
bour extensively used by small yachts. 

Turning eastward, past part of the old 
church, built in 1100, of Thorley, the road runs 
on by the rich, warm gardens and thatched cot- 
tages of Calbourne to Carisbrooke, with its sad 
memories of Charles I. Once a market town and 
the capital of the island, it has a most interesting 
church, founded in the eleventh century, with 
the finest tower, built in 1470, on the island. 
There are grass-grown relics of a Roman villa in 
the vicarage garden. The castle, said to be on 
the site of a prehistoric village which was used by 
the Romans, dates from 1070. Here Charles I 
lay in captivity from November, 1647, till 
September, 1648. The museum in the gate- 
house is full of interesting relics. In the well- 
house is a donkey-wheel of 1588. The chapel of 
St. Nicholas, founded in 1070, was reconsecrated 
in 1904 as a memorial to the king; its decoration 
was the island’s tribute to the 1,800 men of 
Wight who died in the first world war. 

Then comes Newport, the capital of the 
island and its principal market town. Some say 
that it was the Roman Medina, but its first de- 
finite reference is in the charter granted to it by 
Henry II. Destroyed by the French in 1377, it 
lay waste for 200 years, but early in the last 
century a handsome guildhall 
was built by John Nash. 
Among many beautiful things 
in the church is a monument 
of Carrara marble, with an 
inscription by Queen Victoria 
to the memory of the Princess 
Elizabeth, the second and 
much-loved daughter of 
Charles I. At the cross-roads 
in the centre of the townstands 
the island memorial to 
Victoria, the Queen. 

From here southward 
there is a charming run, with 
a high-banked lane, to Gods- 
hill, a pretty village with 
thatched cottages. There are 
traditional tales of the origin 
of the name, but it probably 
indicates a_ site of pagan 
worship turned to Christian 
uses. It is noteworthy that 
wherever we come across the 
name of the Almighty in place 
nomenclature it is invariably 
borne by a pretty spot. The 
fathers of the church depicted 
Him as one of themselves, a 
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ALUM BAY, WITH ITS VARI-COLOURED CLIFFS 
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ISLAND. ITS CHURC 


FOUNDED IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 


COTTAGE AT OSBORNE 


H WAS 


rather frightening old man 
with a bald head and a long 
beard, but I prefer the English 
fashion of associating Him 
with light and love and 
beauty. 

So into Shanklin, where 
the road turns north for 
Sandown, then on to Yaver- 
land, where relics of men who 
lived in the period 100 B.c. to 
100 a.p. have been found. 
Skirting Bembridge Down, 
with its obelisk, erected in 
1849 by the Royal Yacht 
Squadron to its founder, the 
second Earl of Yarborough, 
the way now leads to quiet 
little Bembridge, where the 
embankment has made thie 
harbour a popular yachting 
rendezvous. On rounding the 
harbour the delightful common 
of St. Helen’s, with one of the 
best nine-holes golf courses in 
the country, is reached. A little 
priory of Cluniac monks was 
founded here in 1090, but the 
church had to be taken down 
owing to the encroachment of the sea. Tl 
present church was built in 1719 and rebui' 
in 1831. From here, through the pretty hamk 
of Nettlestone, the road runs through Ryde a 
out to Binstead, where limestone has been qua 
ried for 800 years. Nearby is Quarr Abbe 
where a monastery stood from 1132. Now it 
a Benedictine abbey, founded by the monks w! 
were expelled from France in 1901. 

A quarter of a mile from Whippingha 
school is the church, which was designed by t 
Prince Consort, built in 1861 and regula 
attended by Queen Victoria. Beyond it star 
her favourite home, Osborne House, where s 
died in 1901. From here she wrote of the } 
of being “free of all Woods and Forests and ot! > 
departments, which are really the plague of on 
life.” The estate is now a convalescent hor 

Down in East Cowes, developing as 
watering-place, is the castle which John N: 
built for himself, while across the floating bri: 
is Cowes, the headquarters of English yachti 
The Royal Yacht Squadron was founded in 18 
In 1836 it acquired the castle built by He 
VIII for modernisation as its clubhouse. Co 
has a special naval interest, for the |! 
destroyer—torpedo-boat destroyer was the! 
name—was built here. 

The route by which it has been reachec :: 
one of less than 100 miles, providing opportuni 
to enjoy every aspect of this delightful islai.!’s 
varied charms 

The pictures illustrating this article are by Xk. 
Winstone and Humphrey and Vera Joel. 
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IN THE PLANTED PINE-FOREST 


rays of sun penetrate to the twilit interior 
4 of the planted pine-woods, wherein no 
pirds dwell permanently at any season. You 
may walk through one hundred acres of interior 
an! meet perhaps only two small bands of tit- 
mice and goldcrests foraging through the high 
car. py of the pines, and distinguish the crested 
tits from their invariable companions, the coal- 
tits, by their musical purring trills. Once in a 
whie a noisy peep-peep announces the passing of 
a fl ck of crossbills, flighting high above the 
can py to their favourite grove of larches. No 
yer: cbrate creatures (and few invertebrates) live 
ir ‘1e heart of the woods. No flowers grow 
the 2, but feathery mosses cover every inch of 
ro nd except trodden paths. 
Few are the days in the hardest winter on 
w! -h snow penetrates the canopy heavily 
er igh to smother that warm evergreen carpet 
of .zoss. Lichens climb six or twelve feet up the 
pi 2-boles, battening on their hosts. Higher 
th « cannot climb in these woods, for there has 
be a some thinning out by the estate employees, 
w 9 are allowed to saw down the weaklings for 
fu ., and too much light percolates through the 
ca opy for the parasite to smother its host. 

But come with me to another big planting 
were the pines have never been thinned out 
si ce their seedling days, where there is barely 
ro m to sidle between one tree and its fellow, 
ar | where all sense of direction is lost only a few 
ya ds in from the edge of the wood. Here is the 
pi: e-wood of a nightmare—a wood of death, 
sti wn with hundreds of fallen trees, and those 
st: ading choked with a monstrous, greyish- 
wl te, fungoidal lichen and grotesquely fes- 
to ned with lacy strands and cobwebs of a 
gr yish-green lichen—the Spanish Moss of a 
Nicaraguan jungle or a Louisiana chéniére— 
which hangs in scrofulous strips from every 
branch or snag, a cancer of darkness. This is a 
place of absolute silence. No birds sing here, no 
insects hum. Alone of all flowering plants the 
delicate little woodsorrel carpets the dead brown 
floor on the extreme southern edge of the wood, 
where yellow sunbeams sometimes slant in. 

The woodsorrel carpets, too, scores of 
square yards of shaded ground under the giant 
mouldered spruce-firs at the gloomy western 
edge of the woods, where not even moss grows; 
carpets them with a light- and dark-green mass of 
its curious leaves. Each leaf folds down in three 
heart-shaped sections, forming, thus, the bit of 
a half-inch brace : it unfolds to form a flat surface 
only when the westering midsummer sun streams 
into the wood in the evening; but only here and 
there does a fragile white star-flower appear. 

No flowering plant springs from the soft 
deep-green carpet of moss, littered with pine- 
twigs and branches and drifted with tawny layers 
of pine-needles. It is only at the edges of the 
woods, or where pathways and little glades per- 
mit a fuller measure of daylight to penetrate the 
canopy, that a vigorous growth of cowberry and 
some blaeberry flourishes, but rarely flowers and 
fruits; and where the berry-plants grow there 
the few flowers of the pine-woods bloom. First in 
April (before the woodsorrel) come the ethereal, 
mauve-flushed stars of the wood-anemone 
(loving better, however, the sunny banks and 
damp birch ‘‘orchards’’). Then, early in June, 
are to be seen solitary plants of the third and 
most perfect member of this exquisite white-star 
sequence of the pine-woods, the chickweed- 
wintergreen. Its six-pointed star-flower rises on 
a thread-like stalk two inches above its whorled 
crown of long and slender, slightly drooping 
leaves. The purity of its design, tall yellow- 
bebbed anthers against delicate white petals 
(often exquisitely veined and pointed with a 
ilac-pink, even down to leaves and stem), 
mproves upon the larger, wind-blown anemone; 
aiid it, too, prefers the birch parks. 

In July it is followed by the true (inter- 
rediate) wintergreen, hanging its white and 

sy-tinged inverted globes from a six- or nine- 
ch stalk on mossy banks at the edge of the 
ods, with here and there the slender-leaved 
«aid trumpeted pale-yellow cow-wheat. Finally, 


ee at midsummer only palely diffused 


A mem oy 


By RICHARD PERRY 


at the end of July the last of the pine-wood 
flowers, the white orchid-like lady’s-tresses, 
thrusts up its twisted tress from the brown- 
needled paths. 

Just as the flowers grow only in glades and 
at the fringes of the woods, so the insects live 
where there is at least a modicum of light and 
sun—the spider fashioning her web from a silken 
cable thrown between two trunks five feet above 
the ground; the queen small-earth humble-bee 
returning from her first April expedition abroad 
to her chamber in a mossy bank at the base of a 
pine, pausing outside the hole to give herself a 
thorough comb, head, tail, and all over. Quarter- 
inch, bright yellow bands, slightly tinged with 
brown, stripe her black thorax and abdomen. 
In July, when the queens are abundant in the 
pine-woods, the huge honey-bags on their thighs 
are of a colour with their yellow bands. 

The dominant insect of the pine-woods is, 
however, the wood-ant. At the edge of a glade, 


and especially of a path on the eastern edge of 
the woods, as many as five or six rounded, cone- 


made of these repairs, though the result is jagged 
and layered, lacking the beautifully smooth 
finish of the perfect hill. 

Come a warm day in April, and the tops of 
sunny mounds seethe with a black mass inches 
deep, though the inhabitants of shaded mid- 
wood hills are still sluggish and mostly interred. 
By May all the inhabitants are roaming far 
abroad and adding the new season’s quota of 
pine-needles to the hill. 

On an April day of blue skies, when the dead 
pine-cones are crackling in the hot sun, these 
young woods are full of the soft twittering and 
merry sedge-warblerish jingoes of travelling 
siskins, brilliantly pricked out in gold. And 
again at mid-June, when the pines are redolent 
with the hot, spicy, masculine scent that breathes 
the sun-dried, tindery aroma of summer, and the 
first slender males of the ldrge-red damsel 
dragon flies dart up and down the sunny road. 
These insects are like brilliant jewels, their dull- 
crimson eyes set in yellow faces, and their scarlet 
and black abdomens jointed with yellow rings. 





A RIDE THROUGH A CLOSELY-PLANTED FOREST. Beneath the trees, even at mid- 


summer, daylight penetrates but dimly 


shaped mounds of pine-needles are to be found 
lined up along a wire fence, or at the base of the 
pines, in a stretch of a few score yards. They 
vary in size from a small cushion to monsters 
twenty-seven feet in circumference at the base 
and four feet in height. These orange-brown 
hills are the feature of the woods. Throughout 
the winter the black and brown inmates remain 
under cover—though there are always a few 
sluggish ones to be found in the soft dry mould 
within a quarter of an inch of the outer covering 
of pine-needles. But on a mild, humid day in 
March the tops of those hills free of snow swarm 
with ants, and a few may be observed moving a 
foot or two into the undergrowth. 

Even at this early season a torn mound is 
busily repaired, its inhabitants carrying needles, 
cone-flakes and other materials to the centre of 
the flattened hill. Needles up to an inch in 
length are carried in the jaws, while larger twigs 
are pushed or pulled by an ant at either end and, 
perhaps, one in the middle. No working rhythm 
is apparent in the seething mass, except that 
material is definitely carried inwards and not 
outwards. A creditable out-of-season jb is 


Between the pine-boles march the endless 
patrols of wood-ants along roads swept as bare 
of pine-needles as a beaten earth-floor, so that 
they march on the springy, brown peat. Scores 
of vards long are these roads that radiate from 
the seething hills—more than a hundred yards 
in some instances. The busiest lead to the tallest 
pines, up and down whose rough-barked trunks 
pass in continual succession two streams of ants. 
Up and up they go, to a height at which my 
binoculars can no longer follow them—small 
worker-ants, large females with two or three 
shiny rings on their abdomens and large males 
with unpolished, smaller abdomens. 

Neither those ascending nor those descend- 
ing carry any obvious spoil, nor is it clear 
whether those ants which are continually sweep- 
ing the roads, immediately pulling away any 
pine-needle that falls on the thoroughfare, are 
road-sweepers pure and simple or merely ants 
that happen to be passing at the time. Large 
twigs are circuited or undermined, as are fresh 
obstacles in the form of big stones or pits, which 
cause little delay or confusion to the unending 
procession. 
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BIG-GAME HUNTING IN THE GOLD COAST 


Written and Illustrated by G. KENNETH WHITEHEAD 


AINLY on account of its reputed associa- 
M tion with an unpleasant climate, big- 

game shooting in the British Gold Coast 
Colony has been little exploited by the white 
hunter. Yet there is a wide variety of game, 
ranging from elephant to duiker, which can be 
met throughout most of the Northern Territories 
and the Ashanti district of the Gold Coast, 
and the cost is remarkably low. Allowing for 
the fact that, during the war vears, transport 
to these outlandish spots offered an extremely 
difficult, yet not unsurmountable, problem, the 
only deterrent to the not-so-keen enthusiast 
would seem to be the discomforts of safari 
and the hard work necessary to get good shoot- 
ing. Yet what value can be attached to achieve- 
ments lightly gained? To the true sportsman, 
none. 

Of the horned game, by far the greatest 
trophy to be sought is the bongo. It is to be 
found in the high forest country where, in 
certain localities, it is by no means as un- 
common as most people imagine. The bongo 
is extremely shy, and, because of the almost 
impenetrable bush it inhabits, it is seldom seen, 
and very rarely killed by fair methods. A few 
are killed annually by natives, hunting illegally 
at night with head- 
lamps, or by trapping, 
but only one or two 
have been known to 
fall to a European rifle 
during the past ten 
vears. 

In August, 1944, 
I had reports of several 
working the Kakum 
forest reserve, but 
although a friend of 
mine hunted the area 
for the best part of 


three weeks he saw 
nothing, apart from 


picking up fresh tracks 
of the beasts them- 
selves. Early last year 
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: two bongo were killed 
nee 
gett space of three days 
HEAD FROM in the Wenchi area 
ASHANTI and I was lucky to 
obtain the best one 

for my collection, a male with 28%-inch 


horns. 

In this same area, which would appear to 
be more favourable for bongo-hunting than 
farther south, as the bush is not quite so dense, 
a European district commissioner tried unsuc- 
cessfully for several years to secure one of these 
prizes, only to see one at twenty yards range 
when practically on his own doorstep—and his 
rifle unloaded in the hands of his servant some 
twenty vards in the rear. Such are the fortunes 
of bongo-hunting. The best time of year would 
undoubtedly be during the rains in August and 
September, for then one’s passage through the 
dense undergrowth is somewhat quietened by 
the moist foliage. : 

In the same area as the bongo there are a 
few giant forest hog, as well as most of the 
duikers, ranging from the tiny royal, about the 
size of a rabbit, to the ill-shapen, yellow-backed 
duiker. Buffalo, known locally as bush-cow, 
can also be met in the high forest, but their 
heads are smaller than those to be met in the 
orchard-bush country of the north, and have 
more in common with the true dwarf buffalo 
from which all the West African buffalo origin- 
ate. Bush-cow are plentiful throughout the 
Northern Territories, roaming about in herds 
of from three to four beasts to over thirty 
strong. The best heads are in the Tumu, Wa 
and Gambaga areas. 

The Wa and Tumu areas are also the best 
for elephant, but these are nomadic customers 
which appear in the most unexpected places. 
Tusks are not big, and the record Gold Coast 
tusk is only 90-odd Ib. On a full game licence 
the limit is two per year and no tusks under 





28 lb. may be killed. 
of cows is forbidden. 

Another beast of which only 
two may be killed in the year on 
a full licence is the hippopotamus, 
and this river-elephant, as he is 
sometimes called, is to be found N 
in isolated portions of the Volta 
river and its tributaries, especially 
near Gambaga. 

Lion and leopard are occasion- 
ally met, but this is mostly a 
matter of luck, for both move 
about a lot, and in no place are 
they plentiful. The Gambaga area 
would be as good a centre as any- 
where for the former, although I 
saw a couple near Tumu within 
two hundred yards of the main : 
Tumu-Lorha road. Leopard, too, a 
are fairly general in distribution, 
and a few were regularly in the 
Kintampo area. 

That fine antelope, the roan, 
is well distributed throughout the 
whole of the Northern Territories 
and Tumu is again a good centre. 
They are generally met in small 
bands of from six to ten beasts, 
but the old bulls will often be 
found completely isolated from a 
herd, and large, single tracks are 
well worth following up. 

Of the hartebeest family, 
there are two—the western and 
Senegal. The former is probably 
the easiest to obtain of all the 
West African game. A _ hunter 
would be extremely unlucky if 
he could not get a representative head during 
a week’s hunting. The latter beast is on the 
protected list and may not be shot. In 1944 a 
small herd of Senegal was reported in the 
Nasia district which borders the main Tamale- 
Navrongo mail route. 

While in West Africa I shot a number of 
hartebeest, in both the Gold Coast and Nigeria, 
and in every case specimens of the dipterous 
family Gstvid@ were found in the nasal organs 
of the dead beast. Nothing, I believe, is known 
about the biology of these African nasal flies, 
but I should think that the mode of infestation 
does not differ materially from our own sheep 
nasal fly. The female fly hovers round the nose 
of the animal and, at an opportune moment, 
darts in to deposit a maggot—not an egg, as 
was at one time thought—which adheres to the 
mucus of the- nostrils and may burrow into 
the nasal sinuses, where it grows and de- 
velops. 

When full grown the maggot drops to the 
ground, helped perhaps by the sneezing of the 
host, where it forms a chrysalis from which the 
fly emerges. In the case of the sheep a giddiness, 
the so-called false gid, may be produced and 
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there may be a discharge from the nostrils. 
It was significant that I did not discover speci- 
mens of this maggot in any other species of 
unfortunate harte- 
beest should have been singled out for these 
never 


game shot, but why the 


unpleasant attacks I was 


discover. 


Water-buck are local, but in some areas 
notably around Larabanga on the military road 





able 
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to 


between Tamale and Bole—are fairly common 


The natives in that area call them bush-donkevs 
and I suppose that the female does somewhat 


resemble the ass. 


Of the smaller antelope, bush-buck (har- 
nessed antelope) and reed-buck can be found on 
There kob, also, will be met, b 


most flats. 


it would appear from reports that I collecte:! 


and from my own observations, 
Coast. 


ful than the duikers. 


that tl 
attractive beast is on the decrease in the Go 
That dainty little beast, the oribi, 
also plentiful up country, and is far more gra 
This little beast alwa 
seems to be enjoying life to the full, and 


watch them chasing one another on an early Ju! 


morning is one of the 


hunting. 


delights 


of Afric 
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Other game animals include hog, both 
wart, red-river and giant forest, while crocodile 
abound in the rivers. Baboons are very plenti- 
ful, travelling about in small or large family 
parties, and occasionally menacing the 
farmers. 

For a Government officer licences are cheap, 
and a qualified licence entitles the holder to 
shoot anything except elephant and _ hippo- 
potamus. It costs only ten shillings a year. A 
{ull licence, to include both these latter beasts 

d authorising the hunter to kill two males 
each species, costs £5 a year. For a non- 
yvernment officer the fees are £1 and £25 
espectively. The licences are obtainable from 
district commissioner in whose area hunting 
ntended. Anyone holding a licence of any 
cription is required by law to submit a full 
irn of beasts killed during the calendar year, 
ting species and sex. In trying to obtain 
1e such data from various district com- 
sioners, however, I was unable to secure any 
yrmation, so it would appear that this law is 
t strictly observed. 


rm AOD 


This is just a small point compared with 
the apparent lack of interest taken in the 
j reservation of fauna in general. Game reserves 
cre practically non-existent, although if one 
studies a large-scale map of the Gold Coast 
Colony, it will be noticed that several areas 
«re marked as game reserves. In _ practice, 
) owever, the bulk of them do not exist, and the 

ily attempt that I know of to reserve any 
particular area for game is a stretch of tsetse- 

iden country south of the Tamale-Bole road 
ar Damongo, and stretching down to the 
luwe area. 

Although the sale of fire-arms and powder 
natives is restricted, a large number do, in 
t, own their home-made flint-lock pieces, 
d the illegal, yet almost universal, practice 
hunting at night by the aid of head-lamps is 
obably the greatest threat to African game. 
In many parts near the larger villages, especially 
in the Ashanti area, it has succeeded in exter- 
minating all game. The African is not con- 
cerned with either species, sex or age, and 
anything with fur and four legs which is unfortu- 
nate enough to have its eyes reflected in the 
night lamps is ‘“‘fine chop.’’ Much trapping is 
also done, the majority of the leopards killed 
being caught in this manner. The number of 
animals killed by Europeans is negligible and, 
now that the war is over and there are fewer 
troops and Service ‘303s in the Colony, the 
number will decrease still further. 


— OPM Hea 


There are no white hunters in the Gold Coast 
to assist the novice and, in fact, very little 
information on hunting is available at all. 
There are, however, some local hunters—natives 





PREPARING THE KILL FOR CARRYING 
A photograph taken in more open country The ideal 
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WATER-BUCK, KNOWN TO THE NATIVES AS BUSH-DONKEYS 


The background provides an idea of one kind of bush country 


who spend their days hunting game with their 
home made ‘‘drain-pipe’’ guns, or even by 
bow and arrow—but good ones are few and 
far between. One is generally dependent on a 
local bush-man. If he can do nothing more 
than see you home safely to camp at night, 
that in itself is as good as any life-assurance 
policy in the bush. The native hunters’ sense 
of direction in the monotonous, and at times 
dense, bush is quite extraordinary. Several 
times my despair at making camp before dark 
has been dispelled by its welcome appearance 
when, to me, no familiar landmarks seemed 
visible. 

Few native hunters have any knowledge 
of English, so it is as well to take an interpreter. 
Hunters should be paid at the rate of Is. or 2s. 
a day, according to their ability, though they 
must also receive a fair ration of meat daily. 
The chief of the local village who has supplied 
the hunters should also be given a haunch off 
each beast shot and, if you are hunting from a 
rest-house, he should also receive 4s. to 5s. a 
day. In exchange he will keep you supplied 
with water, firewood and 
probably eggs. The chief 
is also useful for finding 
carriers to head-load your 
stores, should vou desire 
to camp in the bush. 

The time of vear for 
a hunting trip has also to 
be considered, for little 
can be done in_ the 
Northern Territories from 
August to November, 
when the big rains are 
on and the grass is too 
high to see anything ex- 
cept elephant. There is 
also the danger of being 
cut off by the floods, for 
the Volta and its tribu- 
taries rise quickly, wash- 
ing away banks and 
bridges and flooding the 
country for miles. From 
December to March, after 
the grass-burning, hunt- 
ing is possible but not 


pleasant. In fact, it is 
exceedingly exhausting. 


The bush is completely 
bare of cover and the 
ground is very hard 
and dusty, making track- 
ing extremely difficult. 
months are 


from April to July, especially during the 
latter end of May and early June, when the lush 
green grass is showing through the charred 
wastes after the small rains. 

The best areas in which to get representa- 
tive specimens of all game, except bongo and 
the high forest dwellers, would be either Wa, 
Tumu or Gambaga. In each of these localities 
there are excellent spots where buffalo, roan, 
hartebeest, water-buck, kob, reed-buck, bush- 
buck, oribi and wart-hog could all be met from 
one camp. In what- 
ever area you select, 
however, it is essen- 
tial, for best results, 
to trek out several 
miles into the bush 
and to camp down in 
the game area proper. 

Hunting can be 
done from rest-houses, 
such as Lungbungo, 
Larabanga, Kunchu- 
gow, Nasia and Han, 
but vou are depend- 
ent on how much the 
game has been dis- 
turbed by the local 
hunters. At_ times, 
however, it can be 
quite profitable, and 
it has the advantage 
of providing a sound 
roof to come back to 
at nights, while, in 
most cases, water is 
readily available. 

Whether you 





camp out or hunt 

from a rest - house, 

the stores required «4 [QCAL BUSH- 
are almost identical, — F 


MAN HUNTER 


for the majority of 

rest-houses are little 

more than four walls and a roof. A_ shot- 
gun is an essential part of the extras to be 
taken, for both bush-fowl and_ guinea - fowl 
abound, forming a very useful stand-by for 
the menu. 

I have attempted to give the reader a 
picture of the type of sport which the Gold 
Coast can offer to the enthusiast. Enthusiast 
he must be, for he will find the going hard and 
the climate very trying at times. Yet every 
extra ten miles or so which I had to cover in 
dense bush, or under a broiling sun, only en- 
hanced the value I attached to the few successes 
I was lucky enough to achieve. 















|.—_THE ROYAL AND ORIGINAL WELL WALK, CHELTENHAM. (Right) 2. 














aspect of Regency life in Cheltenham 
By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 




































































































































































3._ NELSON COTTAGE, TRAFALGAR PLACE 
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MR. THOMPSON’S MONTPELLIER PUMP ROOM 
From Griffith’s Historical Description of Cheltenham, 1826 


NELSON COTTAGE, CHELTENHAM 


THE HOME OF MISS RUTH PEPPERCORN 


Probably built in 1805, this little house is a singularly perfect example of the intimate 


HEER size, though one of Burke's 
wy attributes of the sublime, does not of 

itself qualify a house for illustration in 
these pages. The vast piles of the feudal past, 
with their quadrangles and raftered halls, 
embracing sometimes beneath a single con- 
tinent of roof the home farm and the parish 
church besides a regular village of retainers’ 
quarters, impress as prehistoric monsters, 
apart from their beauty or history. This 
cottage in Cheltenham, on the other hand, 
which could be easily contained in a single 
room of many a great country house, surprises 
and captivates by its very miniatureness. One 
of three forming a little terrace lying back 
behind small gardens in a side street called 
Trafalgar Street, it represents an aspect of 
Regency Cheltenham, and so of the England 
of the Napoleonic Wars, easily overlooked. 

Cheltenham is popularly regarded, wit! 
Brighton, as the Regency town par excellence. 
Yet actually in both cases most of the typice! 
buildings—the great classical terraces an 
colonnades, the squares and crescents—wei 
built after the Regent had come to the throne, 
in some cases after he was dead. But the’ 
style and characteristic stucco facing origi! 
ated during the Regency, which for nearly a 
its duration was a period of war and heavy 
taxation, with rising costs continually han 
pering the desire for elegance and spaciousne 
inherited from the eighteenth century. Thi 
paradoxically the Regency style only fou 
full expression after the Regency itself ende 
So the use of the term, although chron 
logically inexact, is stylistically apt. 

But if we would picture to ourselves li « 
during the Regency itself—backgrounds f 
Nelson and his captains, Wellington’s men, 
Jane Austen’s characters, during the actu 
course of the long exhausting war—we shou 
not be misled by this time-lag into visualisi 
the monumental scenery that came aft 
wards. It was much more makeshift 
Georgian or older buildings adapted 
current needs—and such new houses as the ¢ 
were were for the most part small and mode t. 

Nelson Cottage, with the rest of t 
houses in Trafalgar Lane (as it used to 
called), is typical of the Regency epo 
proper. It is a war-time house, and it w 
during the recent war that I first saw it, pr >- 
viding the graces of peace on a tiny sca. 


Oo 


nso 



































If one studies the map and development of Chelten- 
ham, one sees that Trafalgar Lane and the houses in it, 
now something of a backwater and facing the back walls 
and stables of houses in Imperial Square, is a fragment of 
an uncompleted scheme of development, abandoned soon 
after it was begun owing to a radical change in the 
geography of the Spa. 

Till well into George IV’s reign Cheltenham was far 
aller and less handsome architecturally than it is now, 
consisting principally of the old High Street running 
mre or less east and west a little north of the River Chelt, 
wh Old Well Walk (Fig. 1) reaching south across the 
(elt into virgin country. Some hundreds of yards east 
ct che Old Well the Bath Road came northwards to join 
the High Street. After 1788, when George III took 
t 
( 


2 


waters and so put Cheltenham on the social map, 

‘lopment seems to have taken the form mostly of 

ices’’ and “‘ Walks” leading southwards off the High 
S:-eet towards the river, and some detached villas and 
s ll terraces off the Bath Road. In 1797 the population 
ws 2,700, in 1801 3,076; not till ten years later had it 
riven to 8,325. 


Trafalgar Street was one, probably the last, of these 
stall detached speculations connected with the Bath 
k »ad area south of the river, and may have been due to 
etired naval officer, Captain Brissac, of whom more 
a on. Laid out in 1805 or 1806, its modest houses, which 
b cked on to the gardens of the Bath Road villas, looked 
stward across fields towards the Old Well Walk 
enue. Possibly the formation of “‘ Trafalgar Lane’’ was 
c nnected with the opening in 1803-4 of the Sherborne 
\ ell in these fields, on the site of the later Queen’s Hotel, 
c anected with High Street by what was called originally 
S erborne Walk, now the Promenade.- But in about 1806 
the Sherborne spa and adjoining land were bought by 
th it Mr. Henry Thompson, the chief creator of Regency 
C eltenham, who established the Montpellier Spa by 
ich the Sherborne Well was completely drained and 
replaced, The new pump room (Fig. 2) was opened in 
1809, though its colonnades were not added till 1817 and 
Papworth’s rotunda till 1826. Meanwhile the approach 
ym the old town across the fields and river to Mont- 
pellier was transformed into the Promenade, in connec- 
tion with which the area immediately west of Trafalgar 
Lane was laid out as Imperial Square, the houses on 
the east side of which turned their backs on the Lane 
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5.—THE DRAWING-ROOM 
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blocked its view. 

We get an idea of 
the people and the kind 
of society living in the 
Lane from an allusion in 
At Cheltenham Spa, by 
Edith Humphries and 
the late Capt. E. C. 
Willoughby, to Lindsay 
Cottage, shown on John- 
son’s Map as occupying 
a site on Trafalgar Lane 
immediately north of 
Nelson Cottages, as the 
whole terrace was known 
in 1832. Describing the 
Prince Regent’s visit to 
Cheltenham in 1808, the 
passage runs: 

Lady Mary Lindsay 
was also in residence at 
her house in Cambray, 
and gave a splendid fete 
in her elegant cottage 
ornée on August 9th. The 
French General Brenmer 
sang French and Italian 
songs. Col. Riddell and 
Lord Kenmare were pre- 
sent, the former a next 
door neighbour of Lady 
Mary’s. On the other side 
of her lived Captain 
Brissac, R.N., an ener- 
getic resident of the Spa, 
who apparently filled gra- 
tuitously the office of 
Town Surveyor. 

In 1809 a terrible 
quarrel arose over a boun- 
dary fence between his 
garden and that of Lady 


and 
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6.—THE DINING-ROOM, THROUGH THE WINDOW 


Mary. Capt. Brissac put for- 
ward a case addressed to 
Admiral Gardner, who acted 
as Chairman of a Court of 
Inquiry set up on the ridicu- 
lous squabble. In his open- 
ing address to the Court, the 
Captain said, ‘‘Gentlemen, 
self-defence is the first law of 
Nature, and powerfully 
pleads any excuse for action. 
Calumny has desired to 
malign me, and its shafts, 
nearly blunted by Time, have 
been again pointed at your 
late decision, to which I 
would willingly have bowed 
had your justice and im- 
partiality been as active in 
my case as for my opponent, 
otc., etc.” 

It seems not unlikely, 
from the Captain’s reputa- 
tion and interests, and 
from the name Trafalgar 
occurring on land part of 
which seems to have _ be- 
longed to him, that the 
building of Nelson Cottages 
was his speculation. The 
Captain lived at Nelson 





9—NELSON. Staffordshire salt-glaze bottle 


8.—“THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON IN 
WALMER CASTLE” 





10.—POTTERY FIGURE OF NELSON 








7.—ONE OF THE BEDROOMS 





House, adjoining in Tra- 
falgar Street, and it was 
from him that a certain 
Mr. Farquhar is recorded 
to have bought No. 1 
Nelson Cottages. The 
whole property was origin- 
ally part of the Sherborne 
estate in Cheltenham. 

The wrought ironwork 
garden gate and railing of 
Nelson Cottage in Trafalgar 
Street was taken for scrap 
during the war, together 
with thousands of others in 
Cheltenham. But within it 
the atmosphere of the early 
years of the nineteenth 
century survives scarcely 
changed. Two circular 
box-edged beds, with 
paeonies and martagon 
lilies, carnations and mul- 
leins, flank the flagged 
path; a great white « 
matis drapes slender iron 
arches beside the front 


i@- 





11.--LEEDS WARE JUG, 1772 
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door and rambles on to the tracery of the verandah. The little two- 
storeyed front is of utmost simplicity—a mere box—yet full of dis- 
tinction, with its venetian shutters, original glazing to its french 
! windows, and classical filigree of ironwork. 

The door opens into a hall six feet wide (Fig. 13) running through 
to a glass door to a small back garden, past a compactly turned 
staircase with simple wooden rails. Reeded cornice moulding and 
slizht but sufficient door architraves give just the necessary touches 
of style. To the right is the dining-room, photographed through the 


























wirdow (Fig. 6), just large enough for a sofa-dining table and the 
complement of (contemporary) chairs. There are mezzotints of 
Ne'son on the parchment-coloured walls. The Admiral’s head in buff 

: St. ‘fordshire salt-glaze, stands on one of the side tables (Fig. 9). 

q Beyond, the kitchen and scullery run back and into the back 

; garden. 
lhe other side of the hall a double drawing-room runs from front 
to back (Fig. 5), its tiny scale revealed by the relative size of the 
chsirs but perfect in its own proportions. As was the case during the 
yeo’s of the Regency, most of the furniture is of somewhat earlier 
dates, but the monopod table in the far window is of George IV date, 
its leg ebonised and gilt, its top of maple painted in faded green with 
acastle landscape. The detailing of the room has the sensibility of 
the age, witness the elegant little ceiling cornice in Fig. 14, and 
charming contemporary grate in the tiny but impeccably classical 

(Left) 

- 12.—MONOPOD 

- TABLE 

in With maple wood 

d top and gilt and 

I ebonised leg 
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(Top right) 
13.—THE ENTRY 
HALL 


(Bottom right) 
14.—IN THE 
DRAWING-ROOM 





fireplace. The flower piece above this is the work of Lady Patricia 
Ramsay—in a frame that originally contained one of her “ undersea 
landscapes” and hung in Admiral Ramsay’s cabin—thus incidentally 
bringing Nelson Cottage’s naval associations down to date. The 
owner’s ancestral connections are not, I gather, so much maritime 
as agricultural. There is a charming Leeds jug, adorned in-red and 
purple on its white ground with farming emblems and slogans, 
“Success to ye Grain Returnd,” ‘God Speed ye Plough,”’ and 
“William Peppercorn, 1772’’—this last beside the presentation of 
a gentleman smoking with a mug in his hand (Fig. 11). 

Upstairs are two front bedrooms, to the back a maid’s room and 
modern bathroom. One of the former, with the bedstead of the early 
nineteenth century, is seen in Fig. 7, where the bed is covered with 
a beautiful 18th-century coverlet embroidered with red flowers and 
blue-green foliage. 

Everything about the little house is in keeping with its period 
and character, but not self-consciously or in the sense generally 
signified by “‘ period.’’ Nor are its contents too sumptuous for their 
essentially modest setting. Rather they are the natural background 
lormed by a personality in sympathy with the house. The Nelson 
theme, appropriately in a place commemorating him, is strong, but 
other contemporary associations come in, such as the engraving 
(Fig. 8) of the Duke of Wellington in his study at Walmer Castle 
(containing the camp bed on which he always slept). Judged as an 
example of the art of home-making, Nelson Cottage is a charming 
instance of that sensitiveness to relationships in which, in a previous 
article, I suggested the “art’”’ consists : “‘ The initial necessity seems 
to be for the home-maker to be intensively interested in some object 
or group of objects, acquired or retained because of that affection. 
From that beginning a room and so the home can be built up, other 
objects being obtained that are related to it in form or colour or 
spirit. The great thing is that there should be personal feeling and 
personal discrimination generating the relationships.’’ (COUNTRY 
Lire, February 1, 1946.) 
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WATERFORD 
GLASS—I 


By Major-General H. T. MacMULLEN 


Lite 


(Left) 1—DECANTER MADE FOR ELIZABETH, DAUGHTER 
OF WILLIAM PENROSE, CO-FOUNDER OF THE WATERFORD 
GLASSHOUSE. Note the “Pen and Rose” engraving. Circa 1785 


* 


(Right) 2. VESICA-SHAPED SCENT BOTTLE. Made in memory 
of Rachel (wife of William) Penrose died September 12, 1794. It 


bears her monogram and is engraved “Look and Remember” 
* 


(Below) 3.—SITE OF THE OLD GLASS MANUFACTORY IN 

ANN STREET, WATERFORD. The tunnel in the background is 

thought to be the annealing oven where manufactured glassware 
was gradually cooled 


EEP down in memory’s anchorage I have a clear 
D recollection of a glass-blower demonstrating the magic 

of his art at the Cork Exhibition of 1902. While the 
picture has not faded with the passing years the purpose has 
always been a little obscure. For the manufacture of flint 
glass had ceased in Ireland before the close of the nineteenth 
century, and at Waterford the famous manufactory on the 
Suir had not functioned for over fifty years. 

Established in 1783, this old glasshouse was the source 
of all flint glass made at Waterford of which there is any 
trace to-day. But it was not the source of all glass that was 
ever made in Ireland, which the free use of its name would 
seem to imply. ‘‘Clothed in white samite, mystic wonderful,” 
might be suitable borrowed plumes with which to adorn 
some of these Waterford legends, if only the mystics would 
not spoil the metaphor by erroneously giving her vitreous 
shroud an exclusive tint of blue ! 

It forms no part, however, of this contribution to indulge 
in Celtic romanticism. As the descendant of a founder I am 
more concerned in trying to establish for Waterford glass 
that the genuine pieces are rare and not easy to recog- 
nise. These two facts are not, in my opinion, sufficiently 
appreciated. They are best realised by consulting Mr. M. 

S. Dudley Westropp, late Keeper of the Art Department of the 
National Museum, Dublin. Permission to quote from his book, Irish 





rose, youngest daughter of the Rector of Fledborough, Nottinghamshire, 
wife of Dr. Thomas Arnold, the famous headmaster of Rugby, and 


Glass, is gratefully acknowledged. 

Generally speaking, the fortunes of the Waterford glasshouse may 
be said to have been guided by two families—the Penroses (1783-1799), 
who founded it,and the Gatchells (1811-1851). In between was a prema- 
ture ‘Regency ”’ period (1799-1811) during which its affairs were con- 
trolled by a company, each family having a representative on the 
board of management. 

The founding family came originally from Cornwall, and among 
the colourful persons it has given to the pages of history was Mary Pen- 


4.—PART OF A FAMILY WEDDING GIFT TO ANTHONY ROBINSON 
Married at Waterford on February 


AND ELIZABETH PENROSE. 


12, 1805. Note the continuous semi-circle design 


mother of Matthew Arnold the poet. The Irish branch is descended 
from Thomas Penrose (b. 1580) who left his native Sithney to settle 
near Wheldrake in Yorkshire. From there his two Quaker grandsons, 
Robert and Richard, came over to Ireland in 1656 and 1665. Robert 
son was a namesake who went “‘off to Philadelphia’’ from Ballycarm 
Co. Wicklow, in 1717; the branch of the family now established th: 
is descended from him. 

The two founders of the Waterford glasshouse—George a 
William Penrose—were the grandson and great-grandson of Richa) 
their relationship to each other being that of uncle a 
nephew. Both were merchants of Waterford City with c 
siderable interests in imports and exports. Arthur You 
writing about this time mentions that ‘‘one pig that \ 
killed in Mr. Penrose’s cellar weighed 5 cwt., and measu 
from snout to tail 9ft. 4ins.’”” The decision to take up 
manufacture of flint glass must therefore be regarded 
more in the nature of a side-line. It was probably inspi 
by the repeal in 1780 of Section XXI of the Finance 
of 1746. 

Under the pricks of this thorn in the tender flesh 
Anglo-Irish relations, distressed Ireland had been forbid 
“to export glass of any kind”’ from her shores. There v 
in consequence, little inducement to manufacture it. Tl 
following reprieve from the offending section, and encoura 
by exemption from excise duties levied on the hitherto | 
tected glass of Great Britain, something of a revival sprang 
in the Emerald Isle, with the new Waterford Glass Ma 
factory riding in the van. 

It is not known if this resurgence was also fired with 
urge to produce a purely national glass. If so, it was foredoo: 
to failure. Apart from the dearth of technical knowledge, 
to the years of suppression, none of the basic mate: as 
was available in Ireland. The principal ingredient, sand, ves 
not suitable, except in the remote Muckish Mountain re;i00 
of Co. Donegal; the lead was not there, and potash (pc.rl- 
ashes) was a foreign chemical culture. The Penroses w-re, 
therefore, only conforming to the custom of the times wien 
they looked across St. George’s Channel for a remedy to 
these defects. Accordingly they summoned to their la:est 
endeavour one John Hill, a renowned manufacturer of giass 
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in Stourbridge, who brought with him a team of 
technicians raised from ‘‘the best set of work- 
men he could get in the County of Worcester.” 

Thus was founded at Waterford a new 
venture, born of an Irish conception in an Irish 
home, employing English craftsmen using 
English materials and English methods. It is 


to be wondered if these important facts are 
always appreciated by those who profess to 
re ognise Waterford glass so easily. 

The original factory site was on the quayside, 
ne r its junction with Penrose Lane, and here 
ali the pioneer work was carried out. 


Subse- 


Ge 1 gguy «¢ 
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5.—CANDELABRUM in the col- 
lection of Messrs. A. Poole and Co. 
at Waterford 


quently a move was made in 1802 to 
the Old Tan Yard, a Penrose property 
near by, fronting on Ann Street. A 
warehouse and a shop were, however, 
retained on the Quay. There have been 
interesting developments recently on 
the second site, where demolitions in 
connection with a building scheme 
have disclosed what appear to be 
some remains of the old glasshouse 
(Fig. 3). A quantity of broken glass 
has also been dug up. One specimen 
sent to the National Museum was 
found to be mostly sandiver (the 
scum of the glass) but another was 
of a good white metal — a feature 
that will be referred to again. 

John Hill did not remain long at 
Waterford. He incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Rachel, the wife of William 
Penrose, who seemingly addressed 
him in terms so wounding that he 
determined to leave, thereby causing 
a major crisis in the glass-works. It 
would be presumptuous to state that 
Rachel Penrose meddled in the man- 
agement of the manufactory but there 
is the evidence of her own words that 
she was not without some knowledge 
of its problems. She was possessed of 
poetic ambitions, and three months 
after the factory was opened she pen- 
ned a letter in rhythmic lines on the 
subject of her husband’s business pre- 
occupations. The following extract 
has been taken from it :-— 

And thus by him I’m oft addrest 

My Jewel what does thee think best 
Of glass house and of this man’s order 
Of such a glass with such a border 
Decanters, Goblets, and of Crofts, 

Of the new Ware house, and the lofts. 

Her small memorial (Fig. 2) is 
¢ngraved on the reverse side with the 


words ‘‘dearly _ be- 
loved,’’ and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that 
her heart was made 
entirely of stone. I 
must confess to a whole- 
hearted admiration for 
the striking personality 
of my _ great-great- 
grandmother. 

With the depar- 
ture of John Hill in 
1786 a new principal 
comes upon the scene 
in the person of his 
friend and_ successor, 
Jonathan Gatchell. The 
latter had been em- 
ployed by the Penroses 
ever since he joined 
them as a clerk in 1781 
and the post of com- 
pounder to which he 
was now advanced 
marked the first of three steps by which he 
was to preserve the methods of mixing the 
glass introduced by Hill. The second followed 
with the formation of the ‘‘ Regency ’’ Company 
consequent upon the death of William Penrose 
on January 12, 1799. His uncle had pre-deceased 
him in 1796 and been succeeded by his son, 
another George, but the latter had no mind 
for carrying on the business. 

The new firm was a partnership of 
three, Jonathan Gatchell being one and Am- 
brose Barcroft, a nephew of William Penrose, 
another. When it was dissolved in 1811 Gatchell 
carried on alone, though he had to raise a 
mortgage on the glasshouse to make possible 
the third step in continuity. That in itself was 
no unusual practice in business, but in the case 
of the Waterford Manufactory it was the first 
sign of the financial cancer it had contracted. 
Caused in the first place by the lack of sufficient 
capital it became intensified in 1825 (two years 
after Jonathan Gatchell had died) with the 
introduction of a crushing excise duty levied 


7.—(Left to right) MOULDED DISH WITH CUT EDGES. | 
SHARP DIAMONDS. DISH CUT IN ALTERNATE PANELS OF PLAIN AND FINE DIAMONDS. 
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6.—AN OLD PHOTOGRAPH OF ITEMS FROM THE GLASS 
COLLECTION OF COOPER PENROSE (1736-1815) OF WOOD 
HILL, CORK. These pieces are Waterford. None survives to-day 


on all glass manufactured in Ireland. Together 
these two corroding evils ate slowly into the life 
line of Waterford glass until finally they con- 
trived to bring about its untimely end, and in 
October, 1851, the doors of the old manufactory 
were closed by George the son of Jonathan 
Gatchell, never to re-open. 

Two prominent features stand out in the 
troubled life of the Waterford glasshouse. The 
standard of manufacture was high and the 
rate of production was low. Carey and Co., china 
and glass merchants of Cork, had no doubts 
on quality. In 1813 they advertised that thev 
sold Waterford glass and that it was “superior 
to that of any other factory in Ireland.”’ Coming 
from a City with a glasshouse of her own, and 
soon to have another, this was praise indeed. 
Some indication, too, of the skill in craftsman- 
ship can, perhaps, be observed in the illustra- 
tions on these pages. The exhibits in Figs. 1, 2 
and 4 are a family inheritance from Elizabeth, 
the daughter of William Penrose, who married 
Anthony Robinson of Moate, at Waterford, on 





WATER-JUG CUT IN PLAIN 


In Mrs. White’s collection at Waterford 


TEENTH CENTURY; THE OTHER TWO CIRCA 1830-40. 





8.—_TWO SALAD BOWLS AND A CELERY GLASS. THE SQUARE PRESSED FOOT AND 
TURNED OVER EDGE OF THE LEFT-HAND BOWL ARE PROBABLY FARLY NINE- 


In Mrs. White’s collection, Waterford 
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February 12, 1805, and who was my paternal 
great-grandmother. 

Quality, on the other hand, could never be 
assessed from the impressive variety of articles 
in the warehouse catalogues. The stream of 
bowls, cruets, decanters, jugs, tumblers, wine- 
glasses, etc., that flowed from the factory to the 
warehouse was never a river, though it con- 
trived somehow to feed the markets of home and 
abroad, with North America always an insatiable 
customer. 

In 1819 Jonathan Gatchell wrote that he 
had ‘‘ received no payment for thirteen hogsheads 
of glass sold in Charlestown,’’ and that he was 
‘still owed £1,100 from Philadelphia.’’ How 
times have changed ! 

Mr. Dudley Westropp has extracted from 
its ledgers that the factory employed from 60 to 
70 skilled workmen, and that the average 
rate of annual output between 1830 and 1840 
was 50 tons of manufactured glass. These figures 
have a deep significance for all who believe 
themselves to be possessors of Waterford glass. 
No matter how firmly we may be convinced of 
the authentic origin of our own household goods 
we cannot escape the cold logic that one factory 

—and there was only one—with its known 
limited output over a limited span of years, 
could not possibly have been the source of all 
that is claimed as “genuine Waterford ”’ to-day. 
Export figures alone tend to show that as much 
glass was shipped across the Atlantic as was sold 


BACK TO RYE 
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in Great Britain and Ireland. Losses, too, 


especially from breakage, must have amassed 


a huge total. 

To take but two instances. Nothing survives 
to-day from a considerable glass collection in the 
art treasures of Mr. Cooper Penrose of Wood Hill, 
Cork (Fig. 6). Nor has the Bedfordshire and 


Hertfordshire Regiment any record of an order 


delivered to the mess of the 16th Regiment of 
Foot in 1816. £44 Os. 10d. is the entry in the 
Waterford ledgers recording this transaction. 
It must have represented a goodly quantity 
of glass, judging from other deals in the same 
year; four dozen tale * half-pint tumblers sold 
for 9s. 1d., three salad bowls and two jugs for 
£1 15s. 5d. and two decanters for 5s. 8d.! Asa 
soldier with many years’ experience of barrack 
damages I pictured to myself a number of 
“write-offs ’’ due to post-Waterloo guest nights 
in the mess at Kinsale, but it seems that a 
sadder fate may have befallen what would 
have been a priceless collection to-day when 
a troopship went down off Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 

Calculations based on the above premises 
are necessarily hazardous, but if the average 
output for 1830-40 can be accepted as repre- 
sentative of the other years, assuming 50 per 
cent. exports abroad, and making a generous 
allowance of 20 per cent. for survivors from loss, 





* An expression to denote glass made from the mixture in the 
upper portion of the clay-pot in the furnace. 
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we are left with 340 tons of manufactured 
glass to share among the claimants to “‘ genuine 
Waterford.” 

What, then, is the explanation of the 
Waterford belief? It is not easy to say, but it 
seems to lie among those legends which are based 
more on shadow than on substance and are tov 
readily believed by those for whom everything 
transparent seems to be Waterford, just 
every Georgian miniature is a Cosway. My owt 
unsolicited and unsupported opinion is that 
George Gatchell must bear some of the respo»- 
sibility. He seemed to have a mania for exhibi- 
ting glass. 

Even in Waterford’s closing year, whe 
he had decided that it was “quite useless 
to strive against adverse circumstances any 
longer,’’ we find him foremost among the Irish 
contributors to the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
Mr. Edward Penrose, the only representative 
of the founders’ family now resident in Water- 
ford, possesses a copy of the Illustrated Exhibitor 
brought back by his father from a visit to this 
World Fair in Hyde Park. In it is an engraving 
of ‘“‘Mr. Gatcthell’s offerings,’’ which are des- 
cribed as being ‘‘worthy the Country and the 
Exhibition.”” Rightly or wrongly, these words 
have left an impression that some of the seeds 
of the Waterford belief were nursed in another 
kind of glasshouse that later became famous 
as the Crystal Palace. 


(To be concluded) 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


ie AVE you seen Kye yet?’’ I have been 
H asked this question very often since 
peace returned and had to answer with 
sume shame in the negative. Now, however, 
I can once more, like Mr. Micawber, walk erect 
before my fellow men, for I have been back to 
that enchanting course and even played a few 
shots on it. Not only is it as enchanting as ever, 
but considering all it has gone through, it is 
astonishingly good and very well worth the 
playing on. The poor old club-house, which was 
largely demolished by a flying bomb, is to be 
sure a sad sight, a gaunt, tumble-down wreck, 
though I was grateful to it for affording me 
shelter—there are still odd patches of roof left 
—during a sudden shower. Meanwhile, that 
other old familiar friend, the Billy, has been 
turned into a temporary cli:b-house, in the cir- 
cumstances remarkably comfortable. I want no 
better lunch and tea than I had in it, and so now 
on to the course itself. 
* * * 


The first nine holes went altogether out of 
commission in war-time and were beset, I have 
no doubt, by all manner of wire and other 
preparations against invasion, but to-day no 
one would know it. The fairways, not long 
since overgrown, are now no more than a little 
rough and bare in places and the greens more 
than good enough for good fun. On these nine 
“winter rules’’ or “‘ preferential lies’’ are played; 
the player can move his ball if he finds it on 
a bald and sandy patch or in some other place 
he does not like, and this is a good plan for the 
course’s sake as well as the player’s, but so 
tender-hearted a rule is scarcely needed and 
will soon, I imagine, be dispensed with. The 
rough at the sides is uncommonly rough, but 
that is an inevitable and transient state of 
things, only perhaps to be regretted because 
balls are still so precious. 

The second nine have, save for the eigh- 
teenth, been played right through the war and 
they are as good as need be. The hypercritical 
eve may detect a few weeds on the greens for 
the time being, but these greens are nevertheless 
a smooth and velvety pleasure to putt on. Only 
the eighteenth fairway has rather the air of 
a wilderness since it was, I believe, studded with 
tanks. They have gone but have for the moment 
left some rents behind them, so that the last 
hole must be temporarily played as a one- 
shotter. Naturally there is a good deal of tidying 
to be done in various places, but generally 
speaking Rve is itself again, and I have no doubt 


in the world that Major Tippet will have made 
it into an entirely worthy battlefield for the 
President’s Putter when that tournament is 
played there once more next January. 


* * * 


The interesting thing to those who know 
the course—I fear it may rather bore those who 
do not—is the making of two new holes. At 
present they have only been roughly hewn out, 
but Major Tippet’s energy is so admirable and 
so fiendish that I fully expect to see them in 
existence in less than no time. The necessity 
for them arises because sooner or later the two 
holes beyond the row of coastguards’ houses will 
have to depart, swept away by the advance of 
civilisation, if it may so be termed, in the shape 
of Camber Beach and the thousands who 
patronise it in summer. They are old friends 
and it will be sad to see them go, but I am full 
of hope as to the two new ones, especially the 
new sixth, which may become one of the classical 
short holes of golf. I staggered up and down 
sandhills and was nearly tumbled over by the 
wind and was stung in the face by blowing sand 
on a personally conducted tour of discovery, and 
it was “‘all wery capital.” 

The first of these two new holes will be the 
second. At present the course opens, I think, 
a little drearily. The first hole is a good one, 
especially a good opening one, since it is fairly 
long and gives players the chance of getting 
away; but the second longer hole coming on the 
top of it—right away to the coastguards in 
the distance—sheds something of melancholy on 
the short driver’s soul and is not for anyone 
particularly interesting. This hole will now be 
split up by the introduction of a short second 
played from a high tee on the right. 

I am told that nobody knows what can be 
done in the architectural way till he has seen 
a bulldozer at the work of carving out a new 
green, making a knoll here and a valley there 
and generally playing the deuce with the ground 
at an unexampled speed. This green has just 
been bulldozed into existence and already its 
general shape, complete with bunkers, is plain 
for all to see. It looks to me good, efficient and 
picturesque, but it is as nothing compared with 
the other new one which will ultimately be, 
I think, the seventh. 

This will follow on the first of the two long 
holes in the still comparatively new seaside 
country and seems to possess everything in the 
way of awful beauty that heart can desire. In 


front of the tee—the player cannot quite see it 
but he will soon find it by experience if he tops 
his shot—is a deep sandy crevasse. On the 
left of the green is a country of sand and bents; 
so there is behind it; and any ball badly sliced 
will drop to perdition. And all these terrors are 
supplied by the bountiful hand of Nature. There 
is no need for a single bunker to be made. 

It all seemed very alarming as I looked at 
it, for the wind was sweeping right across the 
line; but I must not make the reader’s flesh 
creep too much, for there will be plenty of room 
on the green. None of these dreadful things 
need happen, but when a man has got his three 
he will feel an honest glow of satisfaction. 

The introduction of these two one-shot 
holes (there will be three in all on the way out 
and two on the way home) necessitates a new 
and longer ninth, but I have explained more 
than enough, and will say no more of the plans 
which Major Tippet’s ‘“‘immense and brooding 
spirit’’ has evolved. Enough that Rye is going 
to be, unless Iam mistaken, at once ag charming 
and more tremendous than ever it was. 





>. + 


Players of an elder generation will alway 
feel a little sorry as they gaze on the old hole: 
by the roadside, which are now only the ghost: 
of holes. It is no good murmuring; the flow o! 
cars to Camber has made them for ever impo: 
sible and it cannot be denied that there 
a great fascination in that lonelier and _hillic 
country nearer to the sea and more truly perhaj 
suggesting the seaside nature of the cours« 
When all these plans have been carried ou 
I doubt if there will be anywhere a course mot 
genuinely of ‘‘championship”’ quality, an 
having the additional advantage that n 
championship will ever be played there. 

One comforting assurance I may add. T! 
walls of the old club-house were hung wit 
caricatures of early members, and whether 
not they were great works of art, everyone w. 
fond of them. They were memorials of t!¢ 
founders of this Sussex paradise; they we'e 
part of Rye as truly as was the hungry golfe 
cry of “Buttered eggs, please; Helen.” I hi« 
feared that they had been doodle-bugged 0’. 
of existence, but this is not so; some ha 
suffered, I am told, from wet but all have bec2 
rescued and when the club-house has beca 
rebuilt on its ancient terrace, looking down on 
the home green, the ancient pictures will still 
be there. 


f—m-r- - 7 — h_ 
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PROGRESS AT GOODINGS 


By ANTHONY HURD 
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THE BINDER MAKES CLEAN WORK OF THE WHEAT 


LATE start with harvest has made 
\ August. sunshine all the more precious. 
At Goodings, the Country Lire farm in 
3. rkshire, the crops needed more sun than they 
got in July, and although we were lucky to 
escape the downpours and storms that afflicted 
the eastern counties, battering down the barley 
before harvest, our wheat certainly missed July 
sunshine. Then the heads are filling and the hours 
of sun may make a difference of quite four bushels 
to the acre in the final outcome at threshing. 

All the wheat has stood well, and if the 
weather behaves we shall soon have the thresh- 
ing machine at work in the field. We do not 
possess a combine-harvester which would make 
the most economical job, particularly to catch 
the special bonus that the Government offer for 
wheat marketed in August or September. But 
threshing with a traditional machine will, as it 
happens, suit our needs better this harvest. 

We want wheat straw for thatching one of 
the big barns and also for thatching the potato 
clamp, which should run to a good size, as the 
crop promises well. The broken straw that 
comes off the combine-harvester is useless for 
thatching. Incidentally our potatoes will be 
clamped between straw bales, building the walls 
four bales high and making the clamp four bales 
wide. We have sufficient sound bales of barley 
straw for the job, which, done carefully in this 
way, saves much labour and protects the 
potatoes from frost damage. The baled clamp 
needs a good thatch, and for this the straw from 
the wheat crop threshed in the field will be used. 

The white winter oats are a satisfactory 
crop which should be safely in rick by the time 
this appears in print. We planned to start 
carrying on August 19, but heavy rain in the 
early hours that morning held us up again. 
Spring oats, a heavy crop, have been tedious to 
cut. Two binders made slow headway. The 
barley has come on well, and if the weather is 
kind through September harvesting should be 
straight-forward and yields satisfactory. We 
were late in sowing, as full use was made of the 
dry time in April to clean the ground and 
destroy couch. It will be mid-September before 
ore field, sown in the first week of May, is 
cleared. If we can hire a combine-harvester 
then, we shall gladly do so. 

In the past month we have taken the first 
Seps in changing the dairy herd over from 
Siorthorns to Ayrshires. Frankly, the milk 
yelds from the Shorthorns were again dis- 
a pointing last winter, and as most of them are 


cows which at their third and fourth lactations 
should be at their prime, we have decided to 
make a fresh start with Ayrshires. The decision 
was not taken lightly. For many reasons I 
should like to have persisted with the Shorthorn 
breed in attaining the high production to which 
the best cows in the breed can attain. But the 
choice of foundation cows has now proved 
unfortunate. For the purpose of Goodings, 
which is to demonstrate sound paying practice 
as well as to test new ideas, and recognising the 
limitations of our rather thin land, we have 
decided to make Ayrshires our mainstay. 

In selecting the foundation stock we have 
kept in mind our ideal type of Ayrshire heifer 
with due regard to the price. Attested stock, 
which of course we must have, may seem costly 
in the first place, but their longer useful life in 
the dairy makes the difference worth paying. 
The Ayrshire heifers and young cows, which 
have now been bought, average £75 a head. 
Most of them are due to calve in September and 


October, and we are looking forward to a good 
output of milk through the winter. 

They are non-pedigree animals, but in due 
course, by the use of a pedigree bull with plentv 
of milk behind him, the herd may by consistent 
grading-up attain pedigree status. That is not 
a major consideration. Let me stress again that 
the object at Goodings is to practise progressive 
commercial farming as the background for 
experiments and trials that will interest farmers. 

To put the dairy herd ona satisfactory foot- 
ing we also need better housing for the cows. 
Plans are going forward for the erection of a 
covered vard and milking parlour, and we hope 
to have the construction carried out in the 
coming autumn. When all the hurdles of 
licences and permits have been surmounted and 
the building is actually under wavy, I will give 
the details that may be useful to others who 
realise the need for re-equipment to secure 
economical production in these davs of high 
labour costs. 


SEPTEMBER SALES AND THE 
ST. LEGER 


world’s premier bloodstock yearling 

auction, were held by Messrs. Tattersall in 
the Glasgow Paddocks at Doncaster in conjunc- 
tion with the St. Leger flat-racing meeting. 
They consisted of three morning and three even- 
ing sessions and a final morning session on the 
Friday. They were abandoned in 1939, and 
during the war were held in the Park Paddocks 
at Newmarket in similar fashion. 

This year, for the first time since Scottish 
Union won in 1938, the last of the classic races 
will be run over its proper course, on September 
11, but as the Glasgow Paddocks are not yet 
available the seven sessions of the September 
Sales will be crammed into two full days— 
Wednesday and Thursday—next week at New- 
market, leaving the St. Leger meeting to take 
place, without its usual morning and evening 
entertainments, the week after. 

To those with pre-war Doncaster memories 
or even to those with a war-time knowledge of 
the substitute Newmarket auctions, the sale will 
not be quite the same thing, but to the new- 
comer it will afford a unique insight into the 
real significance of the bloodstock industry. 
Just over 300 lots of yearlings from the leading 


B wore’: the war the September Sales, the 


studs in Britain and Eire are catalogued; for at 
least ten hours each day youngsters—practicallv 
every one of which has classic potentialities— 
will enter and leave the ring without an interval; 
Messrs. Tattersall (nowadays Messrs. Gerald 
Deane, Kenneth Watt and Tom Nickalls, with 
the help of Jack Cherry) will not have an idle 
moment; and thousands of pounds will change 
hands almost as often and as quickly as pennies 
at a village fair. 

It is impossible here to review the catalogue 
in detail, and perhaps the best and most interest- 
ing way in which to give some idea of it is to 
mention the leading stallions represented, with 
the average prices that their offspring made at 
last year’s yearling auction. Thanks to Dante’s 
Derby victory in that year and the 28,000 gns. 
paid for his brother, Nearco’s get headed the 
list with an average of 9,733 gns. This year 
there may be a slight drop, but reports are to 
hand that there are several outstanding young- 
sters by him to be offered. Next to him came 
Big Game with an average of 9,000 gns. for the 
two lots by him sold. These were Big Game’s 
first produce, and as his first runners—which 
include the unbeaten colt, Combat—have been 
very successful there is little likelihood of a 
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falling off. Other newcomers to last year’s sales, 
with their stocks averages, were: Lambert 
Simnel (880 gns.), Orthodox (1,840 gns.), Owen 
Tudor (3,100 gns.) and Watling Street (1,542 
gns.). All have had their names enrolled as the 
sires of winners this year, and all—especially 
Orthodox and Owen Tudor, which is the sire of 
Tudor Minstrel, favourite for the 1947 Derby 
will show a much higher average. 

Going back to the older horses, Big Game 
was followed by Hyperion (6,400 gns.), Fairway 
(5,550 gns.) and Blue Peter (4,912 gns.).. The 
yearlings by these three have averaged about 
the same for the last three years, but it will be 
no surprise to see Fairway’s stock drop, as he is 
now twenty-one years of age and these young 
sters are the result of matings made when he was 
nineteen, which is a big age at which to sire big 
winners. 

Stock of these sires will in all probability be 
the highlights of the sale, but just as likely as 
not the get of Signal Light may create a stir. 
A son of Pharos from a Sunstar mare, he won 
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the Craven Stakes and one other race of, in all, 
£1,885. Going to the stud in 1941 at a fee of 
£24 19s. inclusive, his first crop of yearlings 
averaged 111 gns. In 1944 this increased to 
301 gns.; last year it rose to 1,308 gns.; and this 
time it might be anything, as at the Second 
July auction one of his get made 3,200 gns., and 
at Goff’s recent Dublin auction the top price of 
3,000 gns. was made by an offspring of his. 
This continual rise has been due to the race- 
course successes of his sons and daughters, the 
curious thing about which is that they seem to 
he just as good at five furlongs as at two 
miles, 

Leaving the Sales for the St. Leger, it 
seems impossible, now that the Oaks winner 
Steady Aim has fallen by the wayside and 
Peterborough has been discovered to be not 
what he was thought to be, to find anything the 
least likely to extend the Derby winner, Air- 
borne. A grandly-made grey by the Ascot Gold 
Cup winner, Precipitation, from  Buchan’s 


daughter, Bouquet, he is the fourth of his hue to 
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win the Derby. If he succeeds at Doncaster he 
will be the fourth grey St. Leger winner and the 
first grey to bring off the Derby-St. Lezer 
double. He looks a certainty, but then, ‘tis 
year, all the classic ‘‘certainties’” have b:n 
found to have feet of clay, thereby benefiti:g 
nobody but the commission agents, so it i: ;5 
well to be prepared for eventualities. 

These are not likely to arise from anyt} ‘ng 
among those beaten in the Derby field, so t ey 
virtually boil down to the French horse Nir. 4/, 
which won just recently at Deauville, and ¢ 
best of Lord Rosebery’s pair, Highland Lad i 
and Iona. There are far too many “ifs” a) | 
“buts”? about Nirgal for my liking, but t)" 
selected of Lord Rosebery’s couple is certain ¢ ) 
be the danger to the favourite, as both ha/,: 
proved their stamina on the racecourse a1 
the one chosen will be running on when t): 
majority of the other entrants have had enoug! . 
Possibly the winner will be Iona, which is , 
half-sister (by Hyperion) to the Derby winn 
Ocean Swell. Royston. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PROPERTY 
OWNER’S 
TRIBULATIONS 


1IR,-—In your issue of August 16 
Arbiter draws the attention of 
owners to the difhculty of having the 
necessary repairs carried out to their 
property owing to present restrictions. 
Chere is a further difficulty to 
which he makes no reference, namely, 
the lack of materials. For instance, if 
an owner is able to obtain a licence 
beyond the £10 limit he would have 
great difficulty in carrying out paint- 
ing outside and inside, so necessary 
after six or more years, owing to the 
very short supply of paint. This is 
a gloomy prospect and until the neces- 
sary ingredients become available 
there seems little prospect of even the 
very barest necessities being done to 
maintain buildings in repair. 

In your issue of June 21 you were 
good enough to publish a letter I wrote 
to you about compensation rents. 
I am surprised that there has been no 
response to the suggestion that the 
matter be brought to the notice of one 
ef the property owners’ associations. 
Not only does it take many months 
to get any settlement, but, in addition, 
the departments concerned seem to 
have a yard-stick much below the 
present cost of work. 

The owner who wishes to restore 
his property for sale or letting, thereby 
providing additional accommodation, 
is left in the air not knowing what or 
how much of the claim he will receive. 
In the meantime he suffers loss of 
rental from the date of the derequi- 
sitioning.—-CLIFFORD C. TROLLOPE, 
Crabtree, Headley, Bordon, Hampshire. 


BUZZARDS IN CORNWALL 
From the Duke of Bedford. 

Sir, With reference to Major Jarvis’s 
note on buzzards (August 16) I am 
afraid that the buzzard, where numer- 
ous, resembles other frequently blame- 
less species of birds of prey in providing 
a percentage of ‘“‘criminals.”’ This 
year 1 was staying in a district in 
Cornwall where buzzards are very 
common and heard from two quite 
independent and _ wholly _ reliable 
sources of regular killing, by buzzards, 
of, in the one case, young poultry and, 
in the other, fantail pigeons. 
BEDFORD, Crowholt, Woburn, Bletchley, 
Buckinghamshire. 


A CLOUD OF 
BUTTERFLIES 


S1r,—One evening early this month, 
after a shower of rain, I witnessed in 
a field of oats a remarkable pheno- 
menon. Hovering over the field was 
a cloud of cabbage white butterflies at 
least six feet deep, and so dense that I 
could not see across the field. There 
must have been thousands of them, 
and although the field was surrounded 


THE FOSTER-MOTHER WITH HER HAPPY 
Adopted Hedgehogs 


See letter: 


by woods on three sides and a field on 
the fourth, the butterflies made no 
attempt to leave the oats. What is 
the explanation? Had they just 
hatched out, all those thousands on the 
same day at the same time, at a place 
where there was no vestige of food 
for larve last year? Or had the wet 
oats some particular attraction for 
them? Perhaps one of your readers 
has an explanation to offer. I might 
add that this phenomenon was wit- 
nessed by two other people also. 
D. J. H. Wits, Witley House, Monks 
Orchard Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


THE CAMBERWELL 
BEAUTY 


Sir,—-On the morning of August 14 
I saw in my garden a Camberwell 
Beauty. It came to rest for fully a 
minute on a low brick wall, then flew 
to shelter under some trees from 
a sudden heavy shower of rain. Are 


FAMILY 


there any recent reports of this rare 
butterfly having been seen in these 
parts ?-—HELENE I.uNby (Mrs.), Green 
Lane Farm, Ampfield, neay Romsey, 
Hampshire. 


BRITISH VINEYARDS 
Sir,—The story of wine-growing in 
this country goes back long before the 
days of the Marquess of Bute’s experi 
ments. In medieval England vine 
growing was regularly practised, par 
ticularly by the great monasteries. 
There used to be a vineyard over 
looking Smithfield Market from the 
Bishop of Ely’s palace, and at Lewes 
| solace myself in these unvinous days 
by imagining the monks at their joyful 
tasks on the north-looking terraces of 
the vineyard of the Cluniac priory of 
St. Pancras. They tell me that the 
terraces are ancient river-levels or 
prehistoric lynchets. So much the 
more probable that in civilised days 


they should be used for growing wine. 
At any rate there can be no donbt 
about Malmesbury ! 

In your Editorial Note to Mr, 
lea’s letter (August 2) giving details 
of the Marquess of Bute’s vintages, 
you say: “Of the quality of the wine 
we cannot speak.’ I tasted quite a 
few bottles of the 1893 (Bute) vintage, 
which must have had plenty of alco- 
holic content to last until 1911. I 
remember that Mr. Lancelot Bathurst, 
who produced it, thought it an almost 
exact counterpart of a Kallstadter 
Annaberg of the same year. He always 
lamented the fact that the Butes gave 
up the business so easily. -W. KE. B. 
Lewes, Sussex. 


ADOPTED HEDGEHOGS 


Sik,—-You may care to publish the 
enclosed photograph of two baby 
hedgehogs with their foster-mother. 
The mother hedgehog was accidentall\ 
killed when the baby hedgehogs were 
only two days old. In an effort to save 
them they were introduced to a cat 
which had lost all her kittens but one 
The cat at once took to them, anid 
when she wishes to move them pt 
her paws round them. She lifts he: 
kitten with her mouth. Many peop: 
have offered homes to the babies wh 
they can leave the cat.—-S. B. Cart! 
Ivesham, Worcestershire. 

{Cats are noted for their exc 
lence as foster-mothers, and have be 
known to bring up some remarka! 
creatures, such as a rat, a rabbit a: 
a fox-cub, but this is the first ca 
that has come under our notice 0! 
cat adopting baby hedgehogs. It 5 
be interesting to know how 
youngsters progress.—ED. | 


THE ELEPHANT AND 
CASTLE 

Sir,— A correspondent in your issuc 
August 16 asks the origin of 
elephant and castle. It is generé 
supposed that the sign is derived fr 
the arms of the Cutlers’ Compa 
Further, in a Latin bestiarium 
elephant is represented with a to 
on his back. I do not think that 
derivation from the Infanta of Cast 
is sound.—G. A. Tomiin, Haske 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

[Mr. G. O'Connor, writing fi: 
Green Lane, Rousdon, Lyme Re 
Dorset, favours the explanation t 
elephant and castle is an Eng 
corruption of Infanta de Cast 
‘*which to the Cockney sounds m 
the same as the original title.’’ 
asks whether the well-known Elepk. : 
and Castle in South London was ¢ 
the Infanta of Castille.-Ep.] 


GREAT HUNTERS 
From Sty Hector Duff. 
Sir,—Among the great hunters « 
time within the memory of men 
living Mr. W. R. Foran, in his lei 





iny ur issue of August 2, rightly men- 
tion Selous, Neumann and Suther- 
lanc. but not Sir Alfred Sharpe, who, 
nex', perhaps, to Selous, was the 
gree. est of them all. I knew both him 
and Sutherland well. Sharpe, who 
was Governor of Nyasaland in his 
late. years, came there originally as an 
adv iturer (using that word in its best 
sens in company with another 
obscure young man, a subaltern in the 
Noriolk Regiment, Frederick (after- 
war's Lord) Lugard, destined to 
achive celebrity as one of the greatest 
adm nistrators of modern times. 

Though Sharpe had an unrivalled 
experience of all kinds of game he 
specialised in elephants, and for some 
time after his arrival in Africa main- 
tained himself chiefly by hunting 
them. Ivory was then worth about 
ten shillings a pound, as it is still, but 
elephants were plentiful and there 
were no game laws or similar restric- 
tions. In his earlier expeditions 
Sharpe used very heavy rifles, 8- and 
even 4-bores. Being small and spare 
of build, he must have suffered a good 
deal from such a heavy battery, and 
he soon gave it up in favour of lighter 
weapons. When I knew him he used 
to hunt game of all sorts, including 
elephants, with a .303 Lee-Metford, 
which was going to the other extreme, 
but then his knowledge of elephantine 
anatomy was consummate. 

I cannot end this letter without 
recalling the heroic struggle led by him 
and Lugard for two years against the 
slavers of Nyasa, which virtually 
killed the slave trade in that part of 
Africa, and in the course of which 
both men were severely wounded. 

jimmy Sutherland I first met 


when he was serving as Intelligence 
Officer on General Northey’s staff 
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AT TEWKESBURY, DATED 1741 


(Left) RAINWATER HEAD ON AN OLD HOUSE IN 
TEWKESBURY 


See letter: 


during the East African campaign of 
1914-1918. Before donning the brazen 
hat he had been, at different times, a 
storekeeper, a railway man, a labour 
contractor, and a prize-fighter—rather 
a curious training for a staff officer. 
He once told me that he had killed, 
in German and Portuguese territory 
alone, 477 bull elephants. One cannot 
but admire the courage and endurance 
of the professional hunters of 50 
years ago, but there is something 
repellent in the thought of any animals 
being shot down in such numbers as 
elephants were in those days.—HEcTOR 
Durr, Bath, Somerset. 


A. C. MACLAREN AS TEST 
CAPTAIN 


S1r,—Not everyone will agree with 
Mr. Robertson-Glasgow’s remarks in 
his article in your issue of August 9, 
particularly his criticism of A. C. 
MacLaren, who, he says, could not 
have been a good captain as he lost 
more Test Matches than he won. Mr. 
Robertson-Glasgow was born in 1901 
and consequently never saw Mac- 
Laren in Australia or at any time in 
his prime and never played under him. 
The Australians all thought Mac- 
Laren the best captain England had 
ever sent there. 

Hobbs, as all will admit, a very 
good judge, while speaking highly of 
MacLaren in his book, considers Noble 
the best of allin his time. Yet Noble 
admitted that all he knew about 
captaincy he had learnt from Archie 
MacLaren. There have been many 
good captains, but Archie wasa genius; 
that he lost many Tests was chiefly 
because Australia were exceptionally 
strong in those years, and, later, in 
England he was forced into captaincy 
much against his will and when he was 


CENARTH 


See letter: The 


Old Leadwork 


long past his prime. Moreover, it is 
well known that the Selection Com- 
mittee of the time would not give him 
the players he wanted. Later still, 
when England had been severely 
defeated by the Australians, Mac- 
Laren said he could pick a side to beat 
them. This he had the opportunity of 
doing at Eastbourne. 

MacLaren was a wonderful judge 
of the game and very quick at spotting 
a good bat or bowler. H2 it was who 
found Barnes and Walter Brearley. 
Mr. Robertson-Glasgow, not having 
seen MacLaren, thinks Chapman was 
the greatest captain. No doubt he was 
good, and a charming person, but not 
a genius. The nearest approach to 
Archie was Douglas Jardine, in his 
way also a genius, but, as we know, the 
Australians did not like his way.— 
E. J. METCALFE, Royston, Hertfordshire. 


THE ROAD TO ST. DAVID’S 


S1r,—You may like to use the enclosed 
snapshots by way of footnote to Mr. 
R. T. Lang’s article, From Shrewsbury 
to St. David’s. Pont Erwyd formerly 
carried the road from Aberystwyth to 
Llanidloes but is now superseded by 
a modern one close to it—just as well, 
for the width is only nine feet. It is 
one of the most picturesque bridges 
left in Wales. 

But your contributor was wrong 
in saying that Cenarth bridge is 700 
years old: it cannot date from before 
the eighteenth century. It has been 
suggested that the large round open- 
ings over the piers were copied from 
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the famous bridge at Pontypridd, 
built across the Taff in 1755 by William 
Edwards, a famous bridge builder. It 
has a single span of 140 feet, which 
was then greater than any bridge in 
England, and three holes over each 
of the piers, to relieve the pressure 
upon the arch. 

At Cenarth also may be seen the 
use of the coracles in sheep-washing. 
Two men, one above and one below the 
place where the sheep are made to 
swim the river, guid? them across and 
rescue those which slip or seem likely 
to be swept away by the swift current 

M. W., Hereford. 


OLD LEADWORK 


Sir,—Your correspondent’s photo- 
graph of the Mill at Tewkesbury, pub- 
lished in your issue of August 2, 
reminds me of two interesting 
examples of old leadwork which I 
came across when visiting the town 
recently. . 

On one of the old houses in High 
Street, occupied by an old family firm 
of drapers, there is a striking rain- 
water-spouting head. As the photo- 
graph shows, there is an opening in 
the wall under the eaves, which 
I imagine originally contained a 
window. 

The other fine example is a water 
cistern to be seen at the Tudor Hotel, 
famous as the mayor’s house in John 
Halifax, Gentleman, and the home of 
Ursula March, the heroine of the novel. 
It bears the date 1741 and initials 
K. T. M., and is triangular in shape 
fitting into a corner. It is in a very 
good state of  preservation.—F. 
LUMBERS, 29, Melbourne Road, 
Leicester. 


AMATEUR STATUS IN 
BRITISH SKI-ING 


S1r,—The Council of the Ski Club of 
Great Britain, the governing body of 
British ski-ing, has lately ruled that 
the acceptance of a money presenta- 
tion in connection with services to the 
sport of ski-ing is fully compatible 
with the accepted standards of British 
amateur sport. 

This ruling, in its general appli- 
cation, appears to me to have so 
important and far-reaching a bearing 
on the subject of amateur status in 
British ski-ing that I venture to ask 
for space in your columns to give it 
publicity. 

In particular, it would seem to 
me to affect the question of British 
participation in any future winter 
Olympic games and competitions 
abroad.—CHARLES HORDERN  (Lt.- 
Col.), Aymy and Navy Club, S.W.1, 


A WHITE HOUSE-MARTIN 


S1r,—On July 31 a white house-martin 
left the nest here. In the afternoon I 
was fortunate to find it resting on a 
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low roof, where I was able to observe 
it through glasses from a few feet 
away. It was entirely pure white with 
dark eyes, and had a yellow beak—a 
very beautiful thing. I saw it for two 
days afterwards, but fear that it has 
fallen to a ruthless “‘collector,’’ or by 
other means.—C. E. S. Bower, 
Buckley Hayes, Manston, Dorset. 


TITHE BARNS 


S1r,—I have been much interested in 
the correspondence on tithe barns. 
The barn at Abbotsbury in Dorset was 
mentioned in your Editorial Note as 
the longest barn in the country (276 
feet) when it was entire. My photo- 
graph, taken from some distance away, 
shows the full extent of the barn and 
its beautiful setting. Although only 
part is now roofed, the walls of the 
whole structure remain.—E. V. T., 
Cheltenham. 


AT HARMONDSWORTH 


S1r,— Regarding the barn mentioned 
by Mr. P. A. Briggs in your issue of 
August 2, I have come across a descrip- 
tion in a Middlesex guide by John B. 
Firth, published in 1906. It is there 
stated that the manor and church of 
Harmondsworth (pronounced Harms- 
worth) after belonging to the Monas- 
tery of the Holy Trinity at Rouen 
came into the hands of Edward III, 
and that, later, in 1391 they were 
assigned to William of Wykeham as 
part of the endowments of Winchester 
College—S. P. Wooprvurr, North 
Ward 5, Harefield Hospital, Middlesex. 


[The length of the magnificent 
barn at Great Coxwell, Berkshire, 
mentioned by. our cerrespondent in 
his letter (August 16), is stated to be 
152 feet.— Eb. | 


A RED RAG TO A RABBIT 


S1r,—I notice that in your issue of 
August 2 a correspondent asks 
whether birds can distinguish colours. 

Once, while living in Brittany, I 
brought up a young wild rabbit which 
had the freedom of the house for some 
years. As soon as he was old enough 
to run about and jump on the tables, 
he would not tolerate red flowers; if 
they were in a mixed vase, he picked 
them out and threw them on the floor. 
If the vase contained all red flowers, 
he pushed the vase off the table. He 
seemed to notice anything red as soon 
as it was brought in the room.— 
Una STRICKLAND (Mrs.), Osborne 
House, Seaview, Isle of Wight. 


DERBYSHIRE 
WATERMILLS 


S1r,—You may like to publish the 
two enclosed photographs. One shows 
a wooden gear wheel which lies beside 
a ruined watermill on the banks of the 
Dove near Thorpe in Derbyshire. 
About 8 feet in diameter and made of 
oak, it is formed of four segments 
bolted together, and the teeth are sunk 


GEAR WHEEL OF A RUINED 
WATERMILL AT THORPE 
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THE TITHE BARN 


See letter: 


in with the grain upright. No doubt 
it was very quiet running, and broken 
teeth could be easily replaced, but its 
efficiency could not be compared with 
the metal type in use later. 

The other photograph, taken at 
Blackbrook in the same county, shows 
the millstones and the huge pitch-pine 
shaft of the water-wheel, all streng- 
thened with iron bands. After many 
years of service they now lie in the 
open, for the mill has been stripped 
and is in use as a dwelling house.— 
F. RopcErs, Derby. 


THE PASQUE FLOWER 


Sir,—Since my letter was printed in 
a recent number of Country LIFE, 
several people have been in communi- 
cation with me concerning the occur- 
rence of the Pasque flower (Anemone 
pulsatilla L.), and I should like to add 
a few further notes to those previously 
printed. 

Reference to the occurrence of the 
Pasque flower in Hertfordshire is 
lacking in most modern floras, and in 
the Flova of Berkshire it is definitely 
stated to be absent from the neigh- 
bouring counties. 

I am indebted to Mrs. E, Corbett 
of Rectory Manor, Pirton, Hitchin, for 
numerous references to old local floras, 
which contain precise information as to 
the localities where the Pasque flower 
grows. 

Other correspondents have re- 
ported it from the same areas and it 
seems an established fact that it is 
still to be found growing near Tring 
and on Barton Downs. Besides grow- 
ing at these places, I have had reports 
of its prolific growth in two areas, one 
in Berkshire and the other in Glouces- 
tershire. 

The plant is generally believed to 
derive its name from its time of 
flowering, about the season of Easter 
(Paques). In the Pirton district it is 
also called Dane’s Blood, and is 


AT ABBOTSBURY 
Tithe Barns 


believed to grow only where Danish 
blood has been shed in battle. 


A further interesting derivation of 
the name is given by Henry Baines in 
the Flora of Yorkshive (published in 
1840). He states that it is “‘a beautiful 
plant for the flower garden. The juice 


KIRKBY HILL RACES 


Str,—One of the most intere ting 
North Country customs is the bi-an aua| 
election of trustees of the Dakyn <ims. 
houses at Kirkby Hill, near Richm 514, 
Yorkshire, which is due to take 
on August 29 this year. 

The Dakyn alms-houses  \.1¢ 
established in 1560 by Dr. on 
Dakyn, rector of the parish of Ki k>y 
Ravensworth, who had land aid 
buildings set aside to provide for ¢ .eir 
maintenance and also to provide « ich 
inmate with a weekly sum of sn 
shillings and sixpence, free accom n- 
dation and a supply of clothing. 

The doctor also prescribed ¢ je 
manner in which the trustees, or \; r- 
dens of the hospital, had to be elect« 4, 
and this is still carried out on the 2ve 
of the feast of St. John the Baptis: on 
alternate years. Locally the ceremcr y, 
which takes place in the grammar 
school, is known as the Kirkby “ill 
Races. 

There are always six candidates 
for the two offices available, and tiese 
have to be chosen from the “ gra-rest 
and honestest men of the parish,” 
The “election”? commences with the 
vicar writing the name of each caadi- 
date on a piece of white paper and 
then, in front of the assembly of 
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THE DAKYN ALMS-HOUSES AT KIRKBY HILL 
See letter: Kirkby Hill Races 


of the petals stains paper green, and 
is used in some countries to colour the 
Paschal eggs, whence, or rather 
according to old Gerrard, from the 
season of flowering about Pasque time 
or Easter, the English name _ is 
derived.” 

I should like to end by according 
further thanks to Mrs. Corbett and 
other readers, who kindly supplied me 
with detailed information of the occur- 
rence of this uncommon flower in 
Hertfordshire—ALAN WESLEy, Pre- 
sident, Royal College of Science Natural 
ex Society, South Kensington, 
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THE HUGE SHAFT AND MILLSTONES AT 
BLACKBROOK 


See letter: Derbyshire Watermills 


villagers, he covers each slip with 
brown paper. Next a cobbler takes 
each slip of paper, moulds a ball of 
cobbler’s wax around it, and throws 
it into an earthenware bow! filled with 
water. The senior churchwarden then 
has to stir the contents. 

The vicar now steps forward t 
select two of the balls at random, or, 
as the original statute puts it, “as 
chance shall offer them.’ He then 
hands the waxen balls to the cobl!er, 
who removes the wax and the var 
reads out the names they cont 
Thus are two new wardens appoin 

—STANLEY LANGDALE,  Bolto; 
Sands, Lancashire. 


HIGH-FLYING WASP 


Sir,—Your correspondent, L= «- 
Cmdr. Shotter, in his letter .°) /- 
Flying Wasps (August 9), is at © ilt 
when he says that the wasp \/ ch 
accompanied him in his high ali . 1 
fighter was flying in an atmos | re 
equivalent to 15,000 ft. as to pre © re 
and 35,000 ft. as to oxygen. he 
relative proportions of oxyge! id 
nitrogen in air are the same at 1, )0 
ft., 30,000 ft., and for that mat it 
50,000 ft. as at ground level. Th ly 


yas 


variations in the atmosphere at 3€ 
varying altitudes are in pressu: 1d 
temperature. It follows that if «1° ‘T 


craft flying at, say, 35,000 ft. ts 
cabin pressurised to produce an ¢ Wl 
valent altitude of 15,000 ft. the  «y:©2 
conditions will also be those obt ir:ng 
at 15,000 ft. Indeed, this is one of the 
main reasons for pressurising @ -ciaft 
cabins. Since Lieut.-Cmdr. S otter 
had his oxygen “full on” (wasteful 
habit !) it is likely that the additional | 
free oxygen in the cockpit gave the | 
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HE remarkable figured barrels 
of fine old shot-guns were made 
by welding thin alternate strips of 
hard and soft metal into a riband. 
The riband itself was then twisted 
into a tight corkscrew and welded, 
becoming a tube from which the 
finished barrel was fashioned by 
boring, grinding, filing and polish- 
ing. On being etched with acid the 
softer metal took on a darker tone 
end so showed up the intertwined 
hard and soft laminations of the 
stiginal rods. The European wars 
f the Middle Ages gave to contin- 
‘ntal gunsmiths a long lead over 





those of peaceful England, but by 
mid-Victorian days English sporting 
guns of all kinds, products mainly 
of Birmingham and twenty miles 
round, were acknowledged the finest 
in the world. 

In step with the mechanical 
progress of the English midlands 
the Midland Bank extended and 
developed its services at home 
and abroad. From being a small 
local bank in 1836 it has become 
one of the world’s great banks, 
with a reputation second to none 
for complete, conscientious and, 
above all, friendly service. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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Youll ALWAYS 
be glad 
you bought 





Limited supplies of the new Ross a “ 
Binoculars vi available at dealers B c OAT ED 
throughout the country. If you INO RS 
are orl at your first try— CULA 

don’t be impatient. Ross Binoculars are so good you'll always be glad 3 
you waited. 

All new Ross models have ‘‘ coated ’’ lenses and prisms giving an amazing 
increase in light transmission, perfect definition and wider field of view. 
Models from 7x to 12x. 


ROSS LIMITED 


Makers of the 
BINOCULARS, LENSES, 
PROJECTORS AND. SCIENTIFIC 
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CINE INSTRUMENTS 





FURNITURE 


L:arly Georgian dome top gilt mirror. 


INTERESTING 


Hepplewhite serpentine mahogany sideboard 


with 2 deep drawers and 2 napery drawers. 2 ft. 3 in. wide, 4 ft. 4 in. high. 
4 ft. wide. 


GREGORY « Co. (street) Ltd. 


27 BRUTON STREET - - - LONDON, W.1 
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I used to pay more for my cars 
but I’ve never seen better value... 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. 
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A STANDARD POLICY 


STRENGTH 
STABILITY 
SECURITY 


Established 1825 Assets exceed £44,500,000 


STANDARD LIFE 


\ ASSURANCE COMPANY / 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON: 3, ABCHURCH YARD, CANNON STREET, E.C.4. 
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Every Jaguar is a full 5-seater car of high performance, luxuriously appointed 
and with that impeccable finish which for years has been associated with the 


name of Jaguar. Three saloon models are offered on the 1}, 2} and 3} Litre 


Chassis with many modern refinements. Jaguar Cars Limited, Coventry 


THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 
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Before a ball can be bowled, served, kicked, 
or driven, a very large amount of skill, 
exper.ence, and equipment must be blended 
to provide the necessary playing surface. 
In all these essential {actors Sunleys 
are unusually wellendowed. As specialists 
in the construction of playing fields, 
pavilions, grandstands, etc., they have 
built many famous arenas. They are now 
ready to undertake the construction and 
reconstruction of sports grounds render-d 
so urgent by the call for extended 
recreational facilities. 


Head Office: Sunleys Island 
Great West Rd., Brentford, Middx 
Telephone : Ealing 6023. 
London Office: 24 Berkeley Sa 
London, W.|. Tel. : Mayfair 909C 
" Works: Northampton. 
Teleph N 421 
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wasp oxygen conditions equivalent to 
an altitnde of not more than 10,000 ft. 
Nevertheless, one must give the wasp 
credit for remaining airborne in air of 
a density only about half that at sea 
level. 

Those who have flown in high 
altitude aircraft, in the Middle East 
particularly, will have observed the 
same phenomenon with flies. Up to 
an altitude of 15,000-20,000 ft. the 
powers of annoyance of these creatures 
ar quite unimpaired; but as height is 
ine cased above this they become 
de .ant. On descending again, even 
af in ascent to well over 30,000 ft. 
tl reawaken at about 15,000 ft. and 
continue their unwelcome attentions 
n the worse for their ascent. 

Je W. WEstT (Ft.-Lieut.), St. Albans, 
H vy ovdshire. 


;OOD-BYE, MASTER 


BROCK 
SI Allow me once more to take up 
yo © valuable space on the subject of 


rea ug badgers in captivity and about 
ow friend David. I returned from 
m)\ .oliday last week and was informed 
that the young badger had died. As 
he vas born on March 2 that would 


mi him about five months old.- 

R. WRIGLEY, 37, Salthill Road, 

Ch v.evoe, Lancashire. 
BEETROOT WINE 

Su —I have received so many letters 


ab it my beetroot wine recipe which 
ap -ared in your issue of August 2 that 
Ih pe you will allow me further space 
in der to correct an error. 

You do not boil the sugar. The 
ca) nne pepper only is added to the 
liq d and boiled for ten minutes. The 
suyor is then added. This may be 
do» in two ways, either by the sugar 
bei 1g added to the liquid immediately 
it »as been taken off the fire or by 
having the sugar in a separate pan and 
then pouring the hot liquid on to it. 
l always use the first method. A friend 
of mine, an experienced wine-maker, 
invariably uses the second. 

When my friend and I looked up 
the original recipe for beetroot wine 
we found another error which I should 
like to rectify here. The recipe should 
read: ‘‘Boil the beetroot until it is 
tender and all the colour has come out 
into the water. Then strain the liquid 
and allow it to stand for 24 hours 
before adding the cayenne, etc.” 
While apologising to the readers of 
CouNTRY LIFE for these two mistakes, 
I should like to say that I put down 
the recipe exactly as it was read to me. 

PHYLLIS HOWELL, Pontcarreg Cottage, 
Carmarthen. 


IN THE BUSIEST STREET OF 
OLD DELHI 
See letter: The Sacred Cow 
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A COMB FOR 
WHORTLEBERRIES 


S1r,—Last year I remember reading a 
letter from a correspondent asking for 
particulars of a comb for use in pick- 
ing whortleberries. As this is the 
whortleberry season the following 
information may be of interest. 
Some seventeen years ago when 
walking in the Black Forest, I 


remember seeing a peasant using a 
small scoop with metal comb attached 
for this purpose. Enclosed is a sketch. 
At this distance of time it is not 
possible to give exact measurements, 





FOR PICKING 
WHORTLEBERRIES 
See letter: A Comb for Whortleberries 


but I should estimate that the comb 
was about 4-6 inches broad and 
3-4 inches deep, and sloped at an 
angle of 45° to the body of the scoop. 
—H. E. Martin, Oak Cottage, Wood- 
side, Coalbrookdale, Shropshire. 


CUCKOO AND WAGTAIL 


S1rR,—I was much interested in the 
letter about the cuckoo in a house- 
martin’s nest. Here we have had one 
in the nest of a wagtail which had 
built under the eaves of the loft roof. 
I had watched the wagtails for some 
time, and thought it was an unusual 
place for them to build, and I was 
greatly astonished, on going up the 
steps to the loft, to see a young cuckoo 
on the edge of the,nest. To-day we 
have seen the wagtail feeding a large 
young cuckoo on the lawn. How did 
the cuckoo get its egg into the wag- 
tail’s nest?—HELEN M. TaLsBort 
(Mrs.), Church Farm, Barton Stacey, 
Sutton Scotney, Hampshire. 


[We are not clear from our corres- 
pondent’s description how difficult the 
nest was from thé cuckoo’s stand- 
point, but in addition to the normal 
mode of laying the egg direct into the 
nest the cuckoo is known sometimes to 
cling to a nest and squirt its egg in. 
Some naturalists aver that a cuckoo 
may lay its egg at a dis- 
tance and carry it in its 
bill to the nest in which 
it wishes to place 
it, but this latter 
theory is not regarded 
very seriously by the 
majority of  ornitho- 
logists.—Ep. 


THE SACRED 
COW 
S1r,—The enclosed 


photograph shows cattle 
sitting around on the 


pavement of Chandni 
Chowk, the busiest 
street in Old _ Delhi. 


Such a sight would be 
almost unbelievable in 
an English city, but in 
India, since cattle are 
held sacred by the 
Hindus, they are allowed 
to do just as they please. 
The proverbial ‘‘ bull in 
a china shop” would not 
be regarded as an un- 
usual occurrence in 
India, since cattle fre- 
quently wander in and 
out of shop doorways 
without causing any sur- 
prise.—H. D. KEILor, 
Streatham, London, 
S.W.16. ° 


A VILLAGE WAR 
MEMORIAL 


S1r,—The people of 
Mereworth, the pic- 
turesque village situated 
near Maidstone among 
the hop gardens of Kent, 
have decided on an un- 
usual form of war 
memorial. They are 
raising £3,000 for the 
repair of the tower and 
steeple of the parish 
church. 

St. Lawrence's, 
Mereworth, was built in 
1750 to the design of the 
architect, Colin Camp- 
bell. Owing to. the 
nature of the sandstone 
used in construction, 
the steeple is now in a 
grievous, not to say 
dangerous, state. The 
quoins and dressings in 
the square tower and the 
lower part of the steeple 
are of soft sandstone, 
which has suffered badly, 
while the upper part of 
the steeple, being of har- 
der stone, is compara- 
tively well preserved. 

The architects 
undertaking the restor- 
ation are Mr. Kenneth 
Dalgliesh and Mr. Roger K. Pullen. 
In addition to renewing the stonework, 
the task includes replacement of the 
weather vaneand supporting stone cap, 
which were split and cracked. One of 
the large stone vases, standing above 
the cornice over the square tower, was 
also in danger of falling. 

When the work is- completed a 
tablet will be erected to commemorate 
the fact that the tower and steeple 
were repaired in 1946 in memory of 
those members of the parish of 
Mereworth who served in the war and 
of those who made the supreme 
sacrifice.—G. BaASEDEN Butt, 44, 
Hallowell Road, Northwood, Middlesex. 


KEEPING THE MILK COOL 
S1r,—Some of your readers may be 
interested in the somewhat ingenious 





THATCHED SHELTER FOR 
MILK CANS 
See letter: Keeping the Milk Cool 


thatched sun shelter for milk cans. As 
can be judged from the photograph, 
its cost was trivial; yet it performs its 
work efficiently—HuGu C. CHET- 
woop-AIKEN, 8, John Street, Thorn- 
bury, Gloucestershire. 


DO RED AND GREY 
SQUIRRELS MATE? 


S1r,—I should be glad if you could tell 
me whether there have been cases 
known in this country of the red 
squirrel mating with the grey. 
Recently, when going to the local 
village with a friend of mine, who 
lives at the next-door farm to this, we 
saw a large red squirrel on the road- 
side bank busy eating a hazel nut. 
When it saw us it ran straight down 
the road away from the direction in 
which we were going. 
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MEREWORTH STEEPLE UNDER 


REPAIR 


See letter: A Village War Memorial 


Then only did we see that it had 
a tail that was very nearly pure white, 
and quite flat, not at all bushy like 
those of all red squirrels. Also it ran 
exactly like the grey squirrel and for 
not less than forty yards down the 
roadway. Is it possible that this was 
not a pure-bred red squirrel but was 
really the product of a mating between 
grey and red?—T. C. D. HaAssatt, 
Cefnilech, Pantydwr, Radnorshire. 

There is no reliable evidence of 
the red squirrel and the grey squirrel 
getting on friendly terms, still less of 
their mating. Supposed hybrids are 
usually either red squirrels in their 
greyish winter coat or grey squirrels 
in their brownish summer coat. The 
British race of red squirrel, which 
differs slightly from the red squirrel 
found across the English Channel, 
fades remarkably, and in summer, 
while still in its old fur, often shows 
much bleaching, particularly as 
regards its brush. The tail may become 
pale buff, cream, or almost white. 
This has led to our race being named 
the British light-tailed red squirrel. 

Ep.| 


WHITE RED SQUIRRELS 
S1r,—It is only a few days ago that 
I had the chance and pleasure of read- 
ing your issue of April 12, and I was 
most interested in the article and 
lovely photographs of the white red 
squirrel, by Frances Pitt. My father, 
the later J. Whitaker, ‘of Rainworth, 
Nottinghamshire, had two in his collec- 
tion, one a pure albino red squirrel 
and the other a most beautifully 
marked red-and-white one, but where 
they came from I do not know. 

He also had two pure cream 
hedgehogs and an albino fox, stutted, 
with its paw on a white pheasant. 
D. V. WuHitTaKER O’RORKE (Mrs.), 
Pontoon, County Mayo, Eire 


“THE ARDENT 
SPORTSMAN ”’ 


Sir,—I was most interested in your 
note and the print of the painting by 
R. W. Buss reproduced in your issue 
of August 2. In 1938 I bought in 
Dorking two small oil paintings, I1 ins. 
by 14 ins., in a very dirty condition. 
One of these was exactly similar to 
the scene you illustrate, and the other 
was a picture of a gouty old gentleman, 
sitting in the kitchen fishing in a large 
tub of water. They cleaned up well, 
and after enquiries I was told that they 
formed part of a series of illustrations 
entitled The Ardent Sportsman. Unfor- 
tunately, they were destroyed in the 
blitz.—I. T. HENDERSON, 16, Carlyle 
Square, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE HOME-SEEKER " 
th 
“YEW people are unaware of the and its appeal for the development it ina strange, wild manner, asifthey Congress of the South-Eastern Ui. n cl 
} general situation with regard to ofa “‘ housing conscience.”’ had been dropped by accident, forthey of Scientific Societies which met in | ¢ uj 
house property and its purchase. The book is written in the belief form neither streets norsquares.’’ This town last month. Besides the his? »1 th 
They know, that is, that asa resultof that members of the public, not was how Samuel Cripps, ina letter to of the town itself, contributed 5, ti 
an Act controlling the rents at which trained in building, both wanttoknow Fanny Burney, wrote of Tunbridge Mr. C. H. Strange, there are secti ns al 
houses may be let,a great manyowners and ought to know more about houses Wellsin 1779. It isa graphic descrip- on Wealden Geology (by the Edit b 
decide to sell houses which become and housing and particularly about tion, conveying just the impression the Wealden Iron Industry, and hi 
vacant both to obtain a profit brought the sort of things modern technique which is made by old prints of the spa. nowextinct Tunbridge Ware. Forth 5+ mM 
about by the enhanced values due to has made possible. The subjects Unlike Bath, which is an ancient city, interestedin the floraand faunaofk ot 
shortage and also to be rid of what treated range froma general considera- or Cheltenham, which had a respect- there are chapters on the botany of qi 
might become more of a burden than tion of the housing problem through able history as a medieval village, district, as well as others on the bi: é 
anasset. Asaresult many people who  thetechnical problems of structureand Tunbridge Wells grew up from nothing butterflies and moths, and even 2 
until now had never even considered appearance to a consideration of costs butaspring, accidentally discoveredin dragon flies, beetles and spiders. a 
doing so, are rushing to purchase. andrents. Thereisausefulbibliography 1606, and for a long time it was so under 200 pages almost every aspect s 
They are not at all sure of the liabilities | covering the same range of topics. pooriy provided with accommodation Tunbridge Wells seems to ha -e been i} o 
or rights to which they are committed that many of the visitors during the cluded. There is only one serious omi- 
or entitled, and in many cases are not RECENT HOUSING REPORTS season had to live on the Common in sion; there inno plan or map. AS tt 
certain of the procedure to be followed. HERE is obviously room to-day tents. Even to-day, in spite of : s 
What they want in these circum- for a compact and well illustrated Decimus Burton’s well conceived pro- MORE SITWELL MEMOIRS 
stances is probably a simply written summary of the chief contents of the jects, which were only partly realised, IR OSBERT SITWELL calls ti: a 
explanation such as is to be found in’ many Housing Reports issued in the the town has not entirely shaken off second volume of his memoirs 7h 5 
The Purchase of House Property, by last five or six years of planning for the haphazard character of itsdevelop- *Scarlet Tree (Macmillan, 15s.). The is 
Kennet Lucy (Crosby Lockwood, 5s.). | reconstruction. The Electrical Asso- ment. There is the old centre in the title derives from a sentence in tie - 
It is not intended to be a profound ciation for Women, who have always’ dip, with the charming Pantiles and introduction to Left Hand, Right Hai a | 
study of the law of conveyancing, but concerned themselves with housing the Charles the Martyr church, and its where he alluded to ‘‘a very strong P 
is, on the other hand, a very useful and domestic planning, published in new civic centre, not yet completed, doubt, arising from the wisdom of te | 
attempt to indicate the broad pattern 1943 an Interim Report on Post-War up the hill. But the predominant _ blood, that fragile scarlet tree we carry : 
of what is involved in such transac- Reconstruction which was of consider- impression is of Victorian affluence within us,’’ assailing him as he begin 
ti ns and to guide the footsteps of lay- able interest. They have now made and Victorian piety, of big houses to wonder in childhood whether he was S 
m-nacross the pitfalls whichlie between themselves responsible for Housing hidden behind the shrubberies in com- really so lucky, as his nurse used tv 
the words “ purchaser” and ‘“‘owner.” Digest: An Analysis of Housing  fortable grounds, of many churches assure him, to be born of such parents i 
Another useful and interesting Reports, 1941-45, which skilfully sum- and chapels—so many that it has been and at such a fortunate epoch. He 
book for the home-seeker is Homes foy marises the Reports concerned by _ said that every denomination and sect The growth of that tree, of wis- a 
the People (Paul Elek, 7s. 6d.), which means of actual extracts and quota-' is represented in the town. To-day dom and doubt, is the theme of the s 
has been prepared by a committee of tions. It has been compiled by the this idea ofaspahalfacentury behind book, corresponding to the inherited e 
the Association of Building Tech- Association for Planning and Regional _ the times is largely a false one, for two and imposed characteristics of the first , 
nicians. The book, which issmalland Reconstruction, and is published by  warsand the years betweenthem have _ instalment’s cheiromantic title. It is 
compact, considers “how modern Art and Educational Publishers, Ltd., brought many changes. enunciated in the opening passage ot " 
building technique can provide high at15s. Most usefulare the illustrations In Royal Tunbridge Wells, Past the first chapter as a prevailing : 
standard dwellings quickly; how they and copies of plans and diagrams. and Present (Tunbridge Wells: Courier shadow, a sense of indefinable sorrow, ‘ 
could be planned and built; what they : : Printing and Publishing Co., 5s.) the clouding the children in the garden at 
could look like, and how we can get TUNBRIDGE WELLS town and its neighbourhood are  Renishaw; and, complementarily, by 
them.”’ It has a preface by the “ UNBRIDGE WELLS is a place described by a team of local writers a drive through early Edwardian 
Minister of Health and is illustrated that to me appeared very singu- who, under the editorship of Dr. J.C. London on top of a bus which first 
with plans, diagrams and photographs. lar. Thecountry isallrock,andevery M. Given, have compiled aninteresting revealed to him the beauty and glitter 
Mr. Bevan welcomes it foritsinsistence part of it is either up or down hill... and useful book. It has been pub- of that city of spires and hansom< 
on the importance of high standards the houses, too, are scattered about lished to synchronise with the Jubilee and ‘‘ mashers.”’ . 
’ 
When shall we see you back? 
f « 


An electrically operated unit which 
is easily fixed to wall or ceiling to 
absorb carbon di-oxide and other 
impurities from the air, and main- 
tains a freshness within the room. 


Price - = £8150 


(including Purchase Tax) 





Ask for details from your local ee 


Electrical Contractor, or write— RAS 


Sole Distributors : 


APPLEBY & CO. 


6-10, Chandos House, 
Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1! 


KLEEN(Q) 


Morlands Sheepskin Footwear will soon 
be returning—much improved in style, 
gayer in colour, yet with all the old 
sturdiness that winter footwear calls for. 
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This alternating pattern, if one 
looks for it, is the structure of the 
book, giving to the fascinating and at 
first sight spontaneous succession of 
experiences an esthetic shape. In 
themselves the experiences are those 
common to most small boys of the 
upper class at any time : growing up, 
the emergence of parents as personali- 
ties, schools, holidays, visits, first trips 
abroad. But Sir Osbert presents the 
boy whose pre-natal composition he 
has already accounted for, as, from the 


first, feeling different and cut off from 
other children. Not till later was he to 
disc ver the reason: ‘‘that we three 

rtists, or at any rate artists in 
emorvo, belonging to a type as 


difie;cnt from others as it is possible 
to b’ special beings—often, it is true, 
muc: more difficult and disagreeable 
wi 1 nerves and brains created for 
the « .e purpose of a certain kind of 
sensi: ve perception.” 
, is, of course, this hypersensi- 
tive: ss to impressions and contacts 


ai nade the author’s adolescence 
sub tively remarkable and enables 
him . ) present it in retrospect with the 


lea .ess, colour, irony, humour and 
poe the combination of which is his 
teristic and which he has never 


mot delightfully displayed. 
found The Scarlet Tree even 
mor engaging than its predecessor. 


[he landscapes glow more richly, 


sch )ldays under a headmaster cele- 
brat d for dribbling afford an excruci- 
atin Hogarthian element, Christmas 
ne hundred per cent. sporting 
hou hold of Blankney a_ ghastly 


farce. and holidays with sweet but 
cc tric telations a delight, essen- 
more solid. But the peculiarities 
ff & ¢ George Sitwell, increasing and 
nte sifying, cascade through the book 
wit cumulative joy for the reader. 
“Tf only Ida would consult him 
a out her clothes . . . he could so 
esily run her up one of those 
charming medieval things. He had 
of notes somewhere for the 
reformation of clothes. There was, 


lots 
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for example, that delightful old 
leper’s gown at Naples.... And he 


would gladly give her a necklace or 
pendant to go with it; perhaps one 
of those beautiful old bits of lead 
jewellery, just as beautiful in 
design as any piece decorated with 
emeralds or diamonds, and far less 
expensive; and it would look splen- 
did with a sackcloth jerkin !”’ 

Yet the son owns to warm feelings 
of gratitude to his father if only for 
opening to his children the humanism 
and civilised standards of Italy. ‘‘ By 
this path,’’ writes Sir Osbert, no doubt 
with truth but in the only passage 
open to criticism on the score of 
sententiousness, “‘we came to the 
classical tradition . . . to be able to use 
our own judgment. . . and to perceive 
genius where it existed in unfamiliar 
guises.”’ But for the rest The Scarlet 
Tree is brilliant entertainment, con- 
summate craftsmanship. Cc. 


SHOOTING 

N the last half-century shooting has 

inclined more and more towards 
the artificial, and that, perhaps, is the 
reason why most books on the subject 
tend to emphasise the technicalities of 
rearing and the higher strategy of 
driving game rather than the simpler 
ethics of woodcraft and venery. By 
Covert, Field and Marsh, by Noel M. 
Sedgwick (Herbert Jenkins, 15s.), in 
rather unconventional diary form, is 
a welcome change. It is reminiscent 
of by-days, not of big days, of lonely 
stalks and vigils, of the companionship 


and working of gun-dogs, owner- 
trained. Throughout one senses the 


keen observation of a field naturalist, 
who, having graduated in the school 
of practical experience, has the gift of 
imparting in simple language what he 
has learnt of Nature in the raw. It is 
also full of shooting wisdom, not so 
much a statement of views and facts 
as a series of essays, which hold the 
reader’s interest because of the sound- 
ness of their conception. If for no 
better reason than that the author 
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counts his bag of lesser moment than 
the mannezx of its making, I commend 
this book not only to the rising genera- 
tion, but also to that wider company 
of shooting men who go through life 
creditahly enough as marksmen, but 
with somewhat sketchy knowledge of 
the habits and habitations of the game 
they shoot. J. B.D. 


TREASURE FOR CRICKETERS 

HE late Herbert Farjeon wrote for 

many years in various period- 
icals most delightful little criticisms, 
essays, dialogues, skits, nostalgic 
records, poems and verses—some of 
which were heard in his revues—before 


he was finally persuaded to ‘put 
cricket over on the air.’ Herbert 
Farjeon’s Cricket Bag (Macdonald, 


8s. 6d.) contains an admirable selec- 
tion of them, edited, with an introduc- 
tory chapter, which is something more 
than good biography, by his brother. 
It is a very mixed bag, though none 
the worse for that. As Mr. Jefferson 
Farjeon explains, he has made no 
attempt to arrange the contents of the 
book chronologically, but has mixed 
the grave with the gay, the nostalgic 
with the facetious, the correct with the 


reckless. He does, however, claim to 
have ‘divided the game into two 
innings, with an interval for light 


refreshment,” this being an oblique 
reference to the very charming and 
effective drawings of Dennis Mallet 
which provide two delightful comic 
end-papers, and a central group of 
sketches of the “luncheon interval,’ as 
well as not-too-serious figure-studies 
scattered through the book. Of the 
flavour and quality of the ingredients 
of this fragrant pot-pourri let there 
be no doubt. ‘“‘Whenever I visit 
Wisden’s,’’ one of the essays begins, 
and one’s mind’s eye travels back to 
rows of virgin bats—redolent of wood 
and oil—and rows of others that had 
achieved historic fame. Some of the 
titles are almost magic in their effect : 
“Where would you like to field?” 
“Are wicket-keepers funny ?’’ Some 
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of the more autobiographical sketches 
are irresistible—‘‘First Class Con- 
ditions’”’ and ‘“‘Cricket on the Sands,”’ 
for instance. And to end up with is 
the ever-remembered ‘‘Tinkle of the 
Old Pavilion Bell.” 


WELCOME TO WISDEN 

F ever a plebiscite is held to decide 

which is the best of all browsing 
books our old and tried friend Wisden 
(J. Whitaker & Sons, 6s. 6d. and 8s. 6d.) 
will come out very near the top of the 
poll. It is like cricket itself. The 
spectator vows that he must go after 
seeing just one more over, and yet he 
is still there in the waning sunlight 
when stumps are drawn. So the 
student of Wisden must turn over just 
one more page and then yet another, 


since on it may be found some 
entrancing piece of statistics. <A 
cricket season without Wisden is 


unthinkable, but printers and binders 
have to-day great difficulties to cope 
with, and only in August has this, the 
83rd issue, appeared. Far better late 
than never, and it is good to see that 
Wisden is recovering from the atten- 
uated state to which the war reduced 
it. If not yet quite as plump as of old 
it is rapidly putting on flesh and now 
attains to the respectable dimension 
of 462 pages. The old records are to 
be found whereby can be decided all 
those long, pleasant and rotatory argu- 
ments, and there are several special 
articles. Mr. Leveson-Gower deals 
proudly and patriotically with Surrey 
cricket for the last hundred years; 
Mr. Robertson-Glasgow is at once 
learned and lyrical about Edward 
Paynter, especially about a certain 
innings in a Yorkshire and Lancashire 
match which he well terms the Jarn- 
dyce v. Jarndyce of cricket; Mr. 
Swanton tells of cricket with a lawn 
tennis ball, ina Japanese P.O.W. camp 
—a touching testimony to the game’s 
hold on the men of our race. B.D. 
*,* Mr. Howard Spring has been on 
holiday and will resume his Book Re- 
views next week. 
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Designed primarily for tractor work, these popular 
I.H. drills lay the foundation of maximum crops with 
the absolute minimum expenditure of seed. They 
ensure even growing and even ripening, so that all 
the crop reaches maturity at the same time ...a 
great advantage, especially for Combine Harvester 
work. Be sure to put in your application to the 
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NOTES 


CLEAN 


FARMING 





DAIRY 


HERDS 


UMOUR has it that the Minis- 
R try of “Agriculture has now 
settled the broad lines of a plan 
for eradicating tuberculosis and other 
diseases by establishing clean areas. 
The task is a big one and it is only by 
gradual measures over several years 
that the country will be cleared of 
these troubles. The Ministry has asked 
various farming bodies and also the 
veterinary profession to consider the 
best ways of achieving this goal. 
Thorough consultations are obviously 
most desirable at the start because 
little will be achieved without the 
wholehearted co-operation of all con- 
cerned. It has long seemed to me that 
the Ministry has been unduly im- 
pressed by the lack of veterinary prac- 
titioners. Until the profession does 
know with some certainty that a 
national scheme for ensuring full 
animal health is to be carried out, 
there will not be a flow of sufficient 
recruits into the profession to enable 
the task to be tackled. It will be a big 
task, but the effort will pay good divi- 
dends. None of us can say to-day how 
much preventable diseases are costing 
us. We do know that in the attested 
herds that have a clean record the use- 
ful life of the dairy cows is prolonged, 
and the need for constant replace- 
ments, each involving a loss on the 
exchange, is reduced. 


Cost Factor 


HE eradication of disease from 

the dairy herds will also pay the 
public. To-day the consumer is 
charged an unnecessarily high price for 
milk because of the handicaps from 
which the dairy farmer has to suffer. 
I have not seen any accurate estimate, 
but I will hazard a guess that the cost 
of milk production is higher by 2d. a 
gallon because of the incidence of 
disease. Many consumers’ would, 
moreover, feel happier to know that 
the cows whose milk they drink are 
free from disease, and we may achieve 
the happy state when the processing 
of milk, which makes London milk 
quite an artificial product, is no longer 
justifiable on the grounds of public 
health. The taxpayer will no doubt be 
expected to come into this scheme of 
eradication by providing compensa- 
tion, not necessarily complete compen- 
sation, for the dairy cows which are 
condemned before they have finished 
their useful milking life. Even in the 
areas where about 50 per cent. of the 
cows are in attested herds, and there 
are as yet few such areas, the cost of 
making a completely clean area will be 
considerable. I have never accepted 
the opinion that 40 per cent. of the 
cattle*in the country would react to 
the tuberculin test. Even if the true 
figure is nearer 25 per cent., the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and the farming 
community have a big job ahead of 
them. 


Tractor Costs 


N one of last week’s notes I men- 
tioned that on a South Warwick- 
shire clay farm the cost of working the 
tractor averaged 2s. 9d.an hour. This 
seems a high figure, which is probably 
explained by the fact that on stiff clay 
a Fordson tractor can be used only on 
comparatively few days in the year. 
We need more information about 
tractor operating costs, and I am glad 
to see that the National Farmers’ 
Union is undertaking an investigation . 
The information for this survey, which 
is to start next month, will be collected 
by means of a time-sheet supplied by 
the N.F.U. for use with the tractor. 
Records from large numbers. of tractors 
throughout England and Wales are 
required, so that their costs may be 
grouped according to the hours worked, 


the type of soil and the acreage of 
arable on the farm. Farmers who §;j!] 
take part in the enquiry are askec to 
write to the County Secretary of he 
N.F.U. They should get some use :| 
information. 


International Planning 


HEN the next conference of t \v 

Food and Agriculture Organi:: - 
tion meets at Copenhagen on Septe:: - 
ber 2, Sir John Boyd Orr, the Direct«r- 
General, hopes to put forward “‘a lon: - 
term world food policy to meet all cor - 
tingencies of world food supplie,, 
whether of deficiencies or  s\u- 
pluses.”” This is a bold purpose, but 
it is well that the F.A.O., which is one 
of the off-shoots of the United Nations, 
should try to tackle the problems of 
future food surpluses as well as 
immediate deficiencies. It will indeed 
be a great achievement if practical 
measures can be worked out and gain 
the endorsement of the United 
Nations. There is perhaps a better 
hope of agreement on such bread-and- 
butter matters than there is on the 
ticklish problems that have frayed 
tempers at the Paris Peace Conference. 
Sir John Boyd Orr has declared his 
intention of retiring from the post of 
Director-General of F.A.O. _ this 
autumn. His enthusiasm and drive 
will be missed there, but there will be 
plenty for him to do here at home in 
convincing the public that a fully pro- 
ductive British agriculture is essential 
to a high standard of nutrition for all. 


Rhubarb Leaves 


NTIL now no one has found any 

use for rhubarb leaves, whether 
the crop is grown commercially or con- 
sists of no more than a few plants in 
the garden. The leaves comprise 
18-25 per cent. of the crop, and they 
are wasted. In the 1914-18 war 
rhubarb leaves were used for human 
consumption to replace fresh green 
vegetables, but many people became 
ill from oxalic acid poisoning, and this 
experience confirmed the opinion that 
rhubarb leaves are a dangerous food 
stuff for man and beast. But Mr 
W. King Wilson, of Harper Adam: 
Agricultural College, now shakes this 
belief in a leaflet reprinted from 
Nature which has come to me. , At the 
Harper Adams Agricultural College ! 
has carried out comparative trials i: 
which rabbits have been fed «1 
rhubarb leaves and grass’ The rabbit 
fed on rhubarb leaves seem to hav: 
done better than the rabbits kep 
entirely on, grass. Both lots had 
basal allowance of meal, and hay wa 
given twice a week. At the end 
nine weeks there was no mortality 
sickness in either group. Indeed t! 
were all in excellent condition. ~ 
grass group weighed 5 Ib. 4 oz. and 
rhubarb group 5 Ib. 3 oz. When °! 
trial was carried on for six months |! 
rhubarb group weighed 7 Ib. 7 oz. #1 
the grass group 7 lb. 3 oz. Their c 1 
dition was noted as ‘‘very good 
excellent.” 
Rakings 
“TN these days of stock ration 

horse-rakings from the stul 
will be very welcome.”’ What exa 
does the Ministry of Agriculture n 
by this wise remark? Are we 
understand that the rakings from 
wheat fields can be fed to poultry v 
out let or hindrance? Before the 
we used to dump the wheat and ba | 
rakings in the woods to keep ‘he 
pheasants at home. This, I am s:°, 
must be a major offence now, but 's it 
so serious an offence to feed raking: to 
poultry or, to keep the right side of the 
law, should we leave the stray «ars 
for the wild birds? CINCINNAIUS. 
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THE TREND OF 
PRICES 


of real estate cannot be gauged 

from day to day or even from 
m nth to month, like those of stocks 
ar shares. They have to be studied 
oO . fairly long period, and many 
el ts not demonstrably connected 
with them must be taken into account. 
Ove consideration of much importance 
is at, no matter what influences 
fav. \rable or otherwise may be dis- 


r [ers fluctuations of market value 


cer: dle, there are reasons inherent in 
rea’ state of every type that prevent 
wo. i-be vendors or would-be buyers 


fro. doing much about it. To begin 
wi the majority of property owners 
dc t hold it with any idea of making 
a fit by re-sale. They are in occu- 
pa on, or have let the property to 
te: .1ts, and large classes of tenants— 
all :,e rent-restricted ones and the 
agriculturists—enjoy a more or less 
fix. tenure. Presumably if an owner 
de . sell he must find an alternative 
in stment, and that is not an easy 
ta -, at least if an investment of com- 
pa ible stability to real estate is 
so zht. If he is in residential occupa- 
tio and comfortable, he looks with 
in’ ference upon quite wide fluctua- 
ti of value. 


HE FARMING OUTLOOK 


71 HE case is somewhat different, 
1owever, with regard to agricul- 
tu’ | property. Its circumstances in 
th last few years have to be borne in 
mid, and the fact that a period of 
prosperity for the individual farmer 
may be changing to one of difficulty. 
When prices of farms were at their 
best, two or three years ago, it was 
pointed out in the Estate Market page 
of CounTRY LIFE that the rising wages 
of labour, the probability of increased 
imports of produce and certain other 
matters emphasised the need of 
caution. Already imports are increas- 
ing, but this is not likely to matter 
while there is a seriously short: supply 
of food, but the rise of wages is a 
matter of moment, and the unanimity 
with which farmers are asserting that 
their margin of profit is getting 
dangerously narrow may well arouse 
doubts as to whether the market value 
of farm land, at least on small mixed 
holdings, will be maintained. There 
are few farm sales at the moment, but 
those that are due in the autumn will 
be anxiously watched as an indication 
of the trend of prices. 


AN AUCTION IN KENSINGTON 
PALACE 


RINCESS BEATRICE’S executors 

have arranged with two firms of 
auctioneers that a large selection of 
her furniture and works of art shall 
be offered by auction in Kensington 
Palace early next month. 

For Mr. H. G. Deane Webb’s 
executors Messrs. Fox and Sons have 
sold Nos. 10 and 12, Bath Road, 
Bournemouth, to the Corporation of 
Bournemouth for £21,250 after bid- 
ding which began at £3,000. 

Brantham Court and 350 acres, 
bounded by the Stour at Manningtree, 
have been sold in lots for a total of 
£16,550 by Messrs. Daniel Smith, 
Oakley and Garrard and Messrs. Fenn, 
Wright and Co. 

Park Farm South at Elmstead, 
near Colchester, has been sold to 
a buyer from Sussex for £14,000. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Ian 
Walker, Bt., for whom Messrs. Hamp- 
ton and Sons and a Midland firm 
acted, has disposed of Hamstall Hall 
Farm, Hamstall Ridware, 576 acres, 
near Burton-on-Trent, for £18,200. 


FLIZABETHAN HOUSES SOLD 


(\YWELL HALL, near Northamp- 
‘J ton, has been sold by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. The house 


was built about the year 1600 of the 
local sandstone, and it is architectur- 
ally of great interest. In 1939 the 
house was well modernised. 

In the year 1575, Edmund Har- 
dynge built what is now known as The 
Old House at Aspley Guise. County 
records include Hardynge in a list of 
“Gentlemen of Quality’? who sold 
their properties and quitted Bedford- 
shire. The Old House was a choice 
example of a timber-framed dwelling, 
but a 17th-century buyer thought it 
would be better if it had “‘something 
of a Classic appearance.”’ Inevitably 
anyone animated by such _ ideas 
“clipped the gables, hid the eaves 
behind a parapet, and put sash win- 
dows in place of the original oak 
mullions.’””’ Forty years ago Dr. 
Herbert Fowler made a_ successful 
effort to restore the original charm of 
the timber-framing. Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley have just sold the 
property. 


‘“‘THE TWELFTH’’: SCARCITY 
OF GROUSE 
~ ane 
ORE guns than grouse were seen 
on the moors on “‘the Twelfth,”’ 
and many moors lacked tenants, even 
at a much reduced range of rentals. 
Some owners desiring to replenish 
their stock of birds intend to have 
their moors only lightly shot over this 
season. The poorness of the sport will 
not surprise anyone acquainted with 
the conditions that have prevailed 
during the last six or seven years. 
Neither for the management of moors 
nor their protection against tres- 
passers has the staff of keepers been 
adequate; the expert and able-bodied 
men have been away with the Forces. 
Among the adverse influences 
must be accounted the prevalence of 
disease, and the unsettling effects of 
training operations. The latter have 
been particularly felt on the moors 
south of the Border, depleting stocks 
and hindering the development of the 
young birds. To say that all this is 
disappointing would hardly be correct, 
for it has been fully expected. A good 
many important Scottish and North 
of England estates that comprise 
extensive moors have changed hands 
in the last two or three years, and in 
the case of many of them the vendors 
have sent us for publication the details 
of the game-bags. Without exception 
the carefully compiled and tabulated 
statements have told the same story, 
a progressive decrease year by year 
since 1938, for the shadow of the war 
began to fall before the.actual opening 
of hostilities. Usually the lowest level 
in the number of birds shot was 
reached in 1944. It will take years to 
restore even the best moors to their 
pre-war excellence, and a great deal 
of money will have to be spent in the 
process. 


IMPEDIMENTS TO 
PRESERVATION 


HE preservation of game in Scot- 

land and elsewhere will be more 
difficult in the future than it has been, 
because of the extent to which the 
public has been encouraged to dis- 
regard rights of private ownership of 
land. In the nature of things it is 
impossible to fence moorland, and if 
it were, the experience of estate agents 
is that the type of trespasser who con- 
templates a camping holiday does not 
hesitate to use the fencing for his 
camp fires. Motor-cars and motor- 
cycles are part of the apparatus of the 
modern poacher, and to secure a 
partial protection of the privacy of 
landed property the owners will have 
to employ game-keepers of a more 
vigilant and active type than formerly 
sufficed. 

ARBITER. 
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COTTAGE CARNATIONS 


The Greatest 
Hardy Garden Carnations 
in all Colours 
6 distinct varieties, 
named and labelled 15/- 
12 distinct varieties, 


named and labelled 27/6 
BORDER CARNATIONS 


In all best-known varieties and beautiful shades. 


-» 






6 distinct varieties, named and labelled 


eo " re 27/6 
W (Half Pink—Half Carnation) 
ALL oO ODI I The superb plant for all garden 
purposes. Exceedingly hardy and free flowering. 


Famous “ Family ’”’ Collection 
Six splendid varieties (all double). 
SUSAN—Lovely Lilac, Black eye. ALICE—Lovely White, Crimson eye. 
MARY—Rose Pink and Maroon. MONTY—Rose Pink, Chocolate Centre 
THOMAS—Mahogany Red, Deeper WINSTON—Rich Dark Crimson, 
Centre. perfumed. 
Prices: | plant ut each, 12/6; 
2 plants of each, 22/6; 3 plants of each, 32/6. 


GARDEN PINKS 
Bring back the charm of the old-fashioned garden with fragrant 
Hardy Pinks. 
** Country ”’ Collection 
EARL OF ESSE X—Fringed Rose Pink. 
HER MAJESTY—White, sweetly 
perfumed. 


PINK MRS. SINKINS—Rose Pink. 
PRINCESS CHRISTIAN — Dark 

Mauvy Pink, shaded Maroon. 
INCHMARY—Pale Pink. DUSKY—Dusky Pink, Clove Perfume. 

Prices: | plant of each, 8/6; 
2 plants of each, I6/-; 3 plants of each, 24/-. 
te ORDER NOW FOR AUTUMN DELIVERY. 
Cash now or on receipt. 


“CARNATIONS FOR EVERYMAN"’ Complete Handbook, 3/6 post free, 














Catalogue Id., Post Free. 
8, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 




















OPERATIONS FOR WHICH 
THERE ARE ‘TRUSTY’ AT- 
TACHMENTS OR IMPLEMENTS. 
NO OTHER TRACTOR TODAY 
HAS SUCH A COMPLETE 
RANGE AS ‘TRUSTY.’ 


General purposes plough. Digger. Seeding. 
One way for sideling ground. Power take-off. 
Potato lifting. Ridging up with two-row ridge. 
Horse hoeing. Rippling plough. Cultivating. 
Precision seeding. Ridging. Row manuring. 
Folding cultivators for hoeing fruit bushes. 
Fruit sprayer. Powder spraying. Discing. 
Light furrowing. Mowing. Trailer work. 
Artificial-manure distributor. Transplanting. 
Seedling hoeing. Rolling. Potato dibbing. 
Inter hoeing. Zigzag harrowing. Rib rolling. 
Cutter bar. Springtime harrow. 


Write for 
Catalogue J22 








TRACTORS (LONDON) LTD., 


THE WHITE HOUSE, BENTLEY HEATH, BARNET, HERTFORDSHIRE. Tel. BARNET 4500. 
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FABRICS 


AND 


HAST ONS 


(Left) Short swing jacket in stone-coloured velours, 
with a nutria collar and Snow Queen bonnet in 
nutria. Victor Stiebel at Jacqmar 


(Below) Travel coat in harebell blue Harris tweed, 
belted in front, hanging loose at the back with 
a velvet collar; double pocket flaps. Digby Morton 


UYERS from all over the world attended 
B the big collections held recently in London 
and have ordered lavishly from the brand- 
new British fabrics displayed in a charming, 
wearable series of winter clothes. This country 
has always been famous for high-quality wool- 
lens and these collections prove that the 
designers and craftsmen have not lost their skill. 
The coatings and suitings have now been joined 
by some fine woollens for dresses and some 
gorgeous rayons. Newcomers among the wool- 
lens include superfine velours de laine with suéde 
and cashmere finishes, jerseys, wool taffeta, and 
georgettes, printed wools as fine as chiffons, 
whipcords in lightweights, gossamer tweeds. 
Rayons include broché and printed satins and 
velvets, embossed ciré satins, stiff satins, 
chiffons, georgettes, moirés, heavy matt crépes 
and jerseys. 

Each of the designers showed a wool jersey 
frock, plain coloured with an attractive suéde 
finish or jaspe. The jerseys are being woven in 
several weights and are extremely supple so 
that they can be draped, folded, pleated. 
Heavier weights are taut as a suiting. The jaspe 
jerseys were most effective under travel coats, 
the suéde jerseys in vivid carnation pinks, terra- 
cotta and rust red featured for under-fur-coat 
dresses, the kind that can be worn in the 
morning without looking too dressed up and on 
through the day to dinner and the theatre. 
Dress-weight woollens in tweed patterns, small 
and neat, were another feature of the dress 
shows, used for some charming day dresses, 
simple in outline but constructed with an 
immense amount of detail and cut to give the 
softened, blurred outline and nipped waist that 
are featured everywhere for winter. Novelty 
woollens shown included a printed delaine at 
Digby Morton’s that looked like a Paisley silk, 
lime yellow with the design in plum and crim- 
son, and an exceptionally fine whipcord shown 
by Creed for a _ putty-coloured coat-frock. 
Liberty are showing these hand-blocked fine 
woollens by the yard in Paisley designs and in 
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TWIN 
SETS 


‘‘Hadley’’ Short-sleeved 
Jumper and Cardigan to 
match in Gold, Dusky 
Pink, Turquoise, Navy or 
Red. Size 36 ins. only. 


Jumper 10/9 
Cardigan 13/10 


6 Coupons 
Long sleeved .sweater in 
sold, Dusky Pink, 
Turquoise, Navy, Red or 
Wine. - 


36 ins. 12/10 
40 ins. 14/8 
6 Coupons 


Write for 
Autumn Catalogue 

















BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD., S.W.! 


Frederick Gorringe, Ltd. Two minutes from Victoria Station VICtoria 6666 (24 lines) 





Personal 
Shoppers 
only 


EARLY AUTUMN SUITS 
for 


TOWN or COUNTRY 


The Suit illustrated has been taken 
from our selection of Model Suits 
made of colourful Tweeds in a variety 
of new Autumn shades. 


Hip sizes: 37 to 42. £20 


. i. 
nisl wn is LK wails Gixtwrur.. timmph 
im ta rristaner te wach and wea . Trinh 4 COD 
ao exch a PrEcrous Cruponr you en ee FD. 
Ling QL WN, \ / Oxford St. & Regent S¢. wt. 



























silk variety. 



















































































Woollens for the home market—narrow striped and smooth-surfaced in black and wasp yellow. 
Gardiner Selkirk. Scotch lightweigh tfor dresses in criss-cross pattern in bright colour mixtures. 
Jacqmar. Superfine hand-blocked crépe in Burne Jones blues mixed with mushroom. Liberty 
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neat florals, where tiny flowerheads are arranged into an all-over design of th: tie 


All of the model houses showed dove-grey, stone, putty and biscuit coloiired 
dresses in the fine wool crépes and georgettes, many with elaborately pleated sk irts, 
Some very fine facecloths were used with great success for the more “dressy” 
type of afternoon frock. Detail tended to concentrate on the hipline or hem ine, 
The hips were often draped to a bustle, or tucked in front, the hems were nic +d 
piped or had a flat tuck laid along, as Bianca Mosca showed for a froc! in 
Parma violet facecloth. 

Families of woollens in two and three weights were styled with great suc: > 5, 
notably by Peter Russell for matching ensembles—a topcoat over a two-piece d: - 5, 
plus a suit with a blouse. 
pastel he calls Winter Lilac, plus a taffeta for the blouse and linings, all four ¢ | d 
to match absolutely. 
illustrated from Gardiner of Selkirk for a gay cardigan jacket to wear over a tub) |r 


For this Mr. Russell used three weights in wool in ~ ¢ 
Mr. Russell also showed the narrow-striped woollen we h »«: ¢ 
dress in a neutral woollen, under an equally gay topcoat. 


HICK, smooth coatings were another outstanding item in 

these shows. Soft, light, warm, they have a lush bloom jn 
the surface and are so pliable that they can be moulded into * he 
most sophisticated of coats where every line is fluid. Colo\'rs 
were charcoal black allied with braid and velvet, purp':s, 
prune and fuchsia, metallic greys and the rich cocoa brown of 
this winter that has a lot of purple in it. Underneath, ‘te 
elegant dresses were sometimes in a fine woollen, or in bro: hé 
silk, velvet, moss crépe. Sometimes the fabric was wool—back:ed 
with rayon so that it slips on easily. Roosen have a magnificent 
heavy one, also an all-rayon moss crépe with a satin back. This 
crépe is made in chalk white and a Burne Jones blue, a shade 
that occurs again and again in the fabric collections, Celanese 
are making a 54-inch crépe for this country, a heavy one 
especially pliable, created for the draped dresses. There is also 
a lustrous Celanese satin coming for the winter ball dresses 
and wedding dresses, a taffeta and a satin-backed crépe. 

An old school-friend, pilot cloth is a coating revived by 
Royal Seal for winter coats and modelled in navy with a China 
blue satin lining. Royal Seal tweeds have been waterproofed 
by a process which keeps them supple at the,same time. An 
attractive range called Autumn Drift has a herring-bone weave 
in two tones in the same colour range. Bird’s-eye and minute 
criss-cross patterns are styled at Jacqmar in glowing colours 
crimson with mahogany brown, gold with tan, two shades of 
rich green, in some fine Scotch woollens. 

P, JoycE REYNOLDs. 








Two guineas will be 
(in a_ closed envelope) 
2-10, Tavistock Street, 








must reach 
Covent Garden, 


























CROSSWORD No. 866 : 


awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 10. 
“Crossword No. 
London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on Thursday, September 5, 1946. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States, 15. 








ACROSS. 


What gave rise to Fan’s blushes (11) 
9. Poor homeless steamer (5) 
Dorothy Perkins off for a walk? (7, 4) 
1. Fireside game? (5) 
12. They are the results of off-breaks, so to speak 


866, CounTtRY LIFE, 


(5) 
“* The——of glory lead but to the grave. 













Many changes have taken place 
since George III was King, not 
only in the design and style of 
clocks and watches, but also in the 
methods of making them. 













A hundred and fifty odd years ago, 
Camerer Cuss made clocks and 
watches by hand and for many 
generations their skilled craftsmen 
continued manufacturing, i.e., 
making by hand, good clocks and 
watches. 

















With the introduction of machinery 
of almost incredible precision manu- 
facture became mechanized, and an 
ever increasing diversity of makes, 
designs and qualities became avail- 
able. Some good, some suitable, 
some both, some neither. 







To discriminate between the best 
that can be made and the worst 
that can be sold is becoming more 











































































—Gray (5) 
17. For aclean furrow (3) 
18. The king to return to (4) 
19. A well-spoken man to employ (5) 
21. Dream to make one prepared to fight (5) 
22. What Henry VII was (5) 
23. He looks after you at Oxford, not out (5) 
26. To row on or to drive off? (4) 
27. Hold property out of town (3) 
28. Not the flippant, nor the sharp end (5) 
30. Just a tiny piece (5) 
33. Give to all in right order (5) 
35. Treacle case ( anagr.) (11) 
36. It was I that made the cook the responsi! 
person (5) 
37. Life on the ocean wave (4, 3, 4) 


| DOWN. 





2. The stone when broken bars the way (5) 

3. Customary riding garb (5) 

4. Sarum was one of them (4) 

5. Are we to suppose she had no father eith 
5 


6. Taken backwards or forwards, up or dowt 

7. The English forum (6, 5) 

8. Two birds in one (11) 

2. Its owner should be ‘well and fairly cove 
(5, 6 

13. Premier among the household officers (11 

14. ~~ are roofless when supplied with wa 








(5) 
5 and 16. Vegetarian bird? (6) 
20. Castor and Pollux (5) 
24 and 25. Light wear for a golfer (6) 
28. A sign of office (5) 
29. The sheriff was the shire one (5) 





difficult. 












31. Prize river (5) 
32. Two meet at Putney (5) 











(Mr., Mrs. etc.) 


Consult Camerer Cuss and let their 





Address 


34. Boy or girl? A question of nationality (4 











experience ensure your getting a 
clock or watch best suited to your 








The winner of Crossword No. 864 is 





purse and purpose. SOLUTION TO No. 865. 



































ball; is, Buckram; 20, "lichantns 22, ‘Issue; 24, Eaten; 25, Chin. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of August 23, will be announced nert week. 


Mr. Ranald Boyle, 


ACROSS.—1, French polish; 9, Ratepayer; , Abeam; 11, Flaunt; The Wooden House 
12, Espalier; 13, Yeoman; 15, Outshine; 18, Back door; 19, Joiner; . 
CAMERER CUuSS 21, Chariots; 23, Street; 26, Rides; 27, Ashburton; 28, Wellingtonia. Fairlie, 
Wa a : DOWN.—1, Firefly; 2; E xtra; 3, Cap in hand; 4, Pays; 5, Larkspur; ; 
ee Rene ers: 6, Scala; 7, Gum tree; 8, Meridian; 14, Orchards; 16, Short suit; 17, Foot- Ayrshire 











CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: 














This periodical is sold subje ct to the followi ing conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers fi first given, be lent 
re-sold, hired out o: otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise dis) 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; ox affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


posed of in a mutilated condition 
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From he Leading Fashion Vhruses In case of difficulty please write Bairns-Wear Ltd. Dept. LL 333 Nottingham 
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SKIRTS, SLACKS 


SUEDE COATS, SUITS 
FROM GOOD STORES EVERYWHERE Look for this label in 


pale Scotland’s hardest wearing cloth 


PHILLIPS & CO., 1!2, Princes Street, Hanover Sq., London, W.|. 


\_ (Wholesale only) Telephone : Mayfair 4482/3 a 


—then your suit will be made of 
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Mind, muscle and machine have worked twelve 
months in harmony that fields might flourish 
and folks might eat. 


And wherever power was wanted to do a 
job quickly, economically and in the best 
tradition of good farming there was always the 
ever-present, ever dependable power of the 


; Caterpillar’ Tractor. 


JACK OLDING 


& CO LTO 


HATFIELD, HERTS. Telephone: Hatfield 2555 
Midland Service & Spares Depot : Bilston, Staffs. 
Televhone : Bilston 41751 
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